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BUSINESS 


@245.9a Year Ago 


New Mexico’s business activity 
endedthe year on a strong note despite fears 
that December's volume would drop below 
that of a year earlier. Seasonal declines 
brought a few activities down from Novem- 
ber; but, with the exception of metals mining 
and manufacturers' sales, all major indus- 
tries chalked up gains over December 1956. 

On the basis of some indications of con- 
sumer apathy in the early part of December, 
some concern was expressed that retail sales 
would not equal their volume of the closing 

41947-49 Average month of 1956. The final figures, however, 

show that over-all retail sales actually made 

a modest advance; but the increase of 2.6 

per cent in dollar volume was probably not 

50 large enough to offset the average increase 
in prices. 

Christmas trade at apparel stores pushed 
sales a husky 70 percent above November's, 
bettering their 1957 record by a consider- 
able margin. Except for building materials 
dealers, whose big volume comes directly 
from business with contractors, the other 
retail groups made only nominal gains over 
December 1956. 
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Special articles on last year’s trade, employment, 
mining, agriculture, manufacturing. Charts and tables. 
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1957 INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


(1947-49 Monthly Average = 


Jan Feb Mar May 
Index of Business Activity 210.9 220.0 229.2 240.6 259.0 
Sales of Retail Stores 169.2 181.7 204.8 201.7 200.0 
Apparel Stores 152.7 138.3 119.7 157.3 175.8 
Automotive Dealers 142.6 169.8 209.2 218.7 189.0 
Subsistence Stores 161.3 190.2 172.2 173.1 199.4 
Furniture & Appliances 174.5 195.3 177.4 111.9 181.5 
Building Materials Dealers 142.9 160.3 150.2 161.3 199.6 
Other Retail Stores 210.2 196.7 260.7 243.4 217.4 
Amusement Sales 112.4 141.7 114.3 157.2 147.4 
Service Sales 258.4 268.4 251.3 271.8 306.9 
Contractors' Sales 312.6 353.8 351.5 346.0 472.5 
Wholesale Sales 138.6 125.6 143.2 141.6 156.5 
Public Utility Sales 203.1 169.9 263.7 219.3 211.9 
Manufacturers' Sales 251.1 306.4 268.6 355.6 414.1 
Life Insurance Sales 427.9 451.4 506.8 499.1 536.9 
Bank Debits 249.5 203.1 224.0 232.7 234.8 
Bank Loans & Discounts 221.2 169.9 205.7 211.5 214.5 
Demand Deposits 157.1 154.1 157.2 156.6 154.6 
Time Deposits 251.6 254.4 260.3 261.6 266.8 
Business Failure Liabilities 78.6 779.9 1,448.9 746.7 90.8 
Postal Receipts 255.6 205.0 215.0 225.5 222.6 
Wage Employment 151.2 150.9 152.8 155.5 157.7 
Manufacturing 200.7 200.7 203.7 205.7 209.7 
Mining 145.8 145.8 148.4 152.8 153.6 
Transportation & Utilities 130.6 129.3 130.6 131.9 132.6 
Trade 146.4 145.8 148.1 152.2 154.2 
Finance 231.7 235.1 235.1 238.5 238.5 
Services & Miscellaneous 113.2 113.2 114.2 117.4 120.2 
Government 183.3 183.7 185.4 186.1 187.9 
Contract Construction 126.6 125.0 127.4 130.6 135.3 
Building Permits - Total 221.9 158.9 256.7 171.3 204.6 
Residential 143.3 167.1 207.9 161.4 160.8 
Nonresidential 400.9 125.5 362.9 164.9 233.0 
Other 225.7 193.2 271.5 241.0 377.7 
Petroleum Production 209.5 195.5 219.1 207.0 207.5 
Natural Gas Production 393.8 347.6 389.1 343.7 327.3 
Electric Power Production 226.6 201.8 229.0 233.7 228.0 
Metallics Production - Total 112.1 102.0 108.8 104.3 106.7 
Mine Production - Copper 117.6 101.2 109.8 103.7 115.5 
Mine Production - Lead 118.7 110.2 119.5 139.7 97.1 
Mine Production - Zinc 102.5 103.5 107.1 101.8 96.3 
Mine Production - Potash 266.4 243.2 287.0 280.7 282.7 
All Farm Prices 84.8 87.6 90.7 93.4 94.1 
Livestock Prices 82.2 86.2 90.9 95.0 95.3 
Crops 98.0 97.6 97.2 96.8 99.2 
All Farm Marketings 100.1 64.6 63.9 75.1 62.7 
Livestock & Products 75.8 73.0 78.0 104, 1 91.4 
Crops 136.4 52.2 42.8 31.8 19.9 
Source: Bureau of Business Research based on: 


Retail Sales data from N.M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production from N,M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum Production from N.M,. Oil Conservation Commission 

Natural Gas Production from N.M. Oil Conservation Commission 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary) from Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Employment (all categories) from N.M. Employment 
Security Commission 


100) 

Year 

June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 
245.4 233.8 248.4 240.0 247.6 229.9 267.4 239.4 
224.3 203.1 214.6 210.0 213.8 192.8 247.3 205.3 
145.9 137.6 151.4 173.8 154.2 141.9 241.2 157.5 
231.9 231.6 194.5 177.3 189.4 200.1 226.0 198.3 
195.2 196.4 221.1 206.7 201.0 189.1 210.9 193.1 
165.1 143.7 158.0 153.0 169.0 146.8 189.1 163.8 
169.7 181.1 179.2 178.3 173.5 156. 1 184.8 169.7 
279.3 208.4 258.2 268.6 275.7 216.1 327.5 246.9 
144.2 168.1 146.4 237.5 133.3 117.7 127.0 145.6 
298.9 288.1 282.4 278.9 311.4 283.6 297.5 283.1 
379.7 375.9 381.1 505.4 459.8 341.9 493.1 397.8 
160.6 168.1 167.6 168.2 180.9 138.8 174.5 155.3 
324.6 244.7 290.5 304.8 283.4 276.9 330.6 260.3 
243.2 194.0 268.2 177.9 232.6 245.4 265.0 268.5 
533.0 586.3 549.4 562.7 542.4 601.6 663.9 538.4 
224.2 246.6 234.3 232.4 255.4 239.6 263.3 236.7 
204.0 216.2 189.6 209.3 222.5 207.8 279.3 211.8 
154.0 154.6 158.5 159.0 163.0 167.1 170.1 158.8 
265.2 285.4 268.6 270.7 272.9 277.3 276.2 267.6 
977.3 1,841.0 931.9 34.9 147.6 260.3 130.1 622.3 
235.5 245.2 236.5 233.2 250.0 224.2 369.3 243.1 
161.0 160.7 161.8 161.5 162.3 162.2 163.1 158.4 
214.8 208.7 215.8 213.8 214.8 212.8 213.8 209.6 
157.1 162.3 162.3 158.0 151.9 151.0 147.6 153.1 
133.9 135.9 137.3 138.6 136.6 135.9 135.3 134.1 
158.6 159.2 160.6 159.9 158.6 161.6 168.3 156.1 
245.3 248.7 252.1 255.5 262.4 265.8 262.4 247.6 
125.3 125.8 127.7 124.4 125.8 124.9 122.5 121.2 
187.9 183.7 183.0 185.8 192.8 192.1 191.7 186.9 
140:1 140.9 140.1 140.9 140.1 137.7 139.3 135.3 
234.7 225.3 189.4 259.5 147.1 284.1 222.2 214.6 
233.6 257.7 = 200.1 284.8 143.7 253.8 222.4 203.1 
150.1 158.6 167.8 243.6 142.1 391.1 268.0 234.0 
443.5 206.3 182.1 158.3 177.2 194.2 110.9 231.8 
196.2 201.1 201.9 193.4 202.7 201.5 212.1 204.0 
318.7 347.0 391.2 388.4 414.5 432.6 436.1 377.5 
250.0 273.5 292.8 251.1 249.9 248.9 266.7 246.0 
110.6 105.5 87.6 78.9 59.5 76.0 94.2 
117.4 110.6 109.2 97.5 62.4 96.5 98.4 103.3 
109.8 117.0 43.4 48.7 48.2 43.4 44.3 86.7 
101.7 95.8 60.4 53.0 53.2 48.5 50.1 81.2 
226.7 265.6 295.1 276.0 287.9 267.3 277.8 271.4 
91.4 92.8 94.8 96.2 96.2 95.2 96.2 92.8 
90.3 93.6 96.3 98.3 98.0 97.0 101.3 93.7 
101.2 98.4 98.0 98.0 99.6 97.6 90.5 97.7 
45.6 42.3 38.9 68.8 280.1 248.6 189.2 106.7 
54.5 38.0 39.2 69.1 358.0 228.7 105.2 109.6 
32.3 48.6 38.5 68.3 163.6 278.2 314.7 102.3 


Electric Power Production from Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production from U.S. Bureau of Mines 

Farm Prices from U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Farm Marketing from U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
Bank data from reporting banks 

Postal receipts from reporting post offices 

Building Permits from reporting cities 

Business Failure Liabilities from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


A NOTE ON TABLES 


Our readers are warned that they may find 
among the many tables in this issue figures in 
one table that won't agree with those in another, 
This fact is confusing! Which are correct? 

All are correct within the limits of reporting 
accuracy, but they measure different things or 
different aspects of the same thing. Take the 
employment figures, for example. One figure 
measures total employment, including that of the 
armed services; one measures total civilian em- 
ployment, including proprietors and persons 


self-employed, wage workers, and unpaid family 
workers; one measures all wage workers; one 
measures exclusively the non-farm wage workers, 
defined as "employment in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments," 

Because of the difficulties inherent in the data 
and the likelihood of confusion, we'd like to make 
a few suggestions which will facilitate use of 
tables in any issue. 

1. In order to determine exactly what the 
figures are or what they measure, the time to 


(continued on page 24) 


1957: A Year of Growth- 


But an Uncertain Prospect 


The year 1957 was a banner one for New Mexico 
business on the whole. The Bureau's composite 
index of business activity averaged 10 per cent 
above its 1956 level to set a new record at about 
two-and-a-quarter times its 1947-49 average. 
This vigorous performance stood in distinct con- 
trast to that of the nation's business generally. 


ON THE NATIONAL SCENE 

Nationally, 1957 was a disappointing year, not 
because business was poor, but because it threat- 
ened to fail to exceed the all-time record per- 
formance of 1956. By comparison with any year 
prior to 1956 the nation's volume of business was 
fantastically large, but in several respects it 
showed distinct signs of weakening. 

The Federal Reserve Board's Index of Indus- 
trial Production faltered throughout the last half 
of the year and finished at about 11 percent below 


its 1956 high point. Manufacturers' new orders 
were down, but sales for the year were 3 per 
cent above 1956, and inventories were declining 
slightly at year's end. Residential construction 
was off 6 per cent, but nonresidential building 
partly compensated by a gain of more than 3 per 
cent, and highway construction stayed about on 
a par with its all-time 1956 record, thanks to the 
new interstate highway program, which really 
started to roll in the latter half of the year. 

The weakening of the nation's economy showed 
up in employment, which throughout the year 
failed to gain at its usual postwar rate. The 
impact of slackening employment was felt in de- 
clining personal income payments during the last 
three months. Despite this small downturn, re- 
tail sales in 1957 were 5 per cent larger than 
in 1956. The Business Week Index, which is 
the measure of national business activity most 


1957: New Mexico Business Continues To Climb 
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1. INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 
1947-1957 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 
1947 69.5 82.4 88.3 87.6 85.0 
1948 91.7 98.0 99.1 100.4 97.7 
1949 98.6 114.3 106.7 110.8 113.6 111.2 
1950 98.3 112.6 109.5 114.8 117.5 
1951 117.8 126.7 129.0 129.8 148.3 
1952 134.7 149.5 163.7 170.2 158.5 
1953 153.3 177.5 169.6 207.2 184.8 
1954 172.9 177.6 182.8 176.4 180.6 
1955 182.4 184.9 194.4 211.4 201.5 
1956 210.5 194.1 204.2 198.8 216.0 
1957 210.9 220.0 229.2 240.6 259.0 


Source: Bureau of Business Research 


comparable to this Bureau's Index of Business 
Activity in New Mexico, declined during most 
of the year and averaged 2.4 percent below 1956. 


IN THE SUNSHINE STATE 

That New Mexico continued to outpace the 
nation is shown in the chart on the preceding 
page. However, despite the generally good year 
in this state, not all segments of the economy 
shared inthe continuation of postwar gains; some 
did not do quite so well as in 1956. Developments 
ineach ofthe state's major industries are covered 
in detail in subsequent sections of this issue of 
NEW MEXICO BUSINESS. In summary, these 
developments looked like this: 

Hardest hit industry was metals mining, 
which, although booming at the beginning of the 
year, had by the year's end reduced its pro- 
duction to a level somewhat below 50 per cent of 
its 1947-49 average. The impact of the nation's 
uncertain business outlook made itself felt in 
New Mexico when the sharp declines in prices of 
copper, lead, and zinc were applied to the state's 
curtailed metals output. Other groups within the 
mining industry fared considerably better, with 
production of potash up about 9 per cent, crude 
oil about 6 per cent, natural gas about 16.5 per 
cent, and uranium about double. 


¥& Although the drouth was broken in 1957 and 
farm prices also improved, income from farm 
marketings in the Land of Enchantment dropped 
2.5 per cent from 1956. The income drop was 
due partly to reduced herds of cattle and sheep, 
partly to smaller harvestings of crops adversely 
affected by late fallrains, and partly to constantly 
‘rising farm costs. 

> Although sales of manufacturers and pro- 
cessors were nearly two-and-three-quarters 
times their 1947-49 volume, they were slightly 
below those of 1956 and the record level set in 
1955. Thus, the course of New Mexico's indus- 
trial production appeared to parallel somewhat 
the weaknesses which showed up in the nation's. 


July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
88.1 91.7 $4.7 90.4 102.4 102.2 89.3 
104.5 114.5 98.1 103.2 171, 3 113.6 102.3 
105.0 110.5 103.3 107.7 112.0 112.5 108.9 
130.5 132.9 120.1 117.8 123.7 153.4 120.5 
142.3 138.4 144.0 1371 145.1 183.7 137.2 
176.9 182.5 188.5 179.8 189.3 198.8 170.7 
176.5 192.0 176.8 179.2 178.9 181.1 179.6 
184.9 176.3 177.9 187.7 183.6 189.8 180.6 
207.6 198.7 196.8 207.4 198.3 211.0 200.1 
219.4 212.8 248.2 218.2 208.6 245.9 217.0 
233.8 248.4 240.0 247.6 29.9 267.4 239.4 


Nevertheless, the number of workers in manu- 
facturing reached a new all-time high, and e- 
lectric power production rose about 11 per cent. 

Nonresidential building dropped around 3 
per cent under 1956 to its lowest figure since 
1953, but this weakness was more than offset by 
the 15 per cent gain in residential construction. 
And, because of the expanding highway building 
program, New Mexico's construction industry as 
a whole chalked up a 22 per cent gain in sales 
over 1956. 

Nonagricultural wage employment averaged 
approximately 6 per cent better throughout the 
year than during 1956. This rate of gain was 
slightly above the average annual growth since 
1947. Groups showing more than the average 
rate of gain included services, construction, and 
finance. 

As was true for the nation as a whole, however, 
the growth of employment was not sufficien: to 
keep pace with the rapidly expanding potential 
labor force, so that unemployment ran ahead of 
its 1956 rate all through the year and--what 
is more discouraging--by increasing margins. 
Moreover, average weekly earnings fell slightly, 
chiefly asthe result of a decline in average week- 
ly hours worked. 


¥K Preliminary figures show that New Mexico's 
personal income was up 11.2 per cent and per 
capita income gained almost 7 per cent in 1957. 
Asa result consumers kept the retailers' cash 
registers jingling to chalk up a gain in sales vol- 
ume of nearly 8 percent. All major retail groups 
except the furniture and appliance dealers shared 
in the increases. Automotive dealers showed the 
smallest gain at 4.5 per cent; the "other" retail 
group, the largest at a husky 20 per cent. During 
the last half of the year even furniture-appliance 
stores showed signs of recovery from their low 
point reached in April. 

Sales by amusement places and service es- 
tablishments increased substantially in 1957, 
and retail merchants passed their accelerated 


business along to bring a gain of more than 13 
per cent in wholesale sales. Expanding business 
was reflected in gains of 9 percent inbank debits 
and 12 percent in loans and discounts. The com- 
bination of all these activities--most of them up, 
but a few of them down--brought the Index of 
Business Activity in New Mexico to the new re- 
cord figure of 239.4 for the year. 


GROWTH AND CHANGE 

New Mexico's economy not only continued its 
postwar growth in 1957, but that growth also con- 
tinued to effect the same basic changes in the 
economy. The nature of these long-run changes 
is demonstrated clearly in Table 2, which com- 
pares the employment structure of 1947 with 
that of 1956 and that of 1957. 

The growth of totalemployment, including wage 
and salary workers, the self-employed, and pro- 
prietors, during the 10-year span covered by the 
table has been very substantial. The gain of 55 
per cent in New Mexico may be contrasted with 
that of 12 per cent for the ation as a whole. But 
a comparison ofthe rates of growthof the several 
industries (shown in the last column of the table) 
reveals extreme variations, from a decline of 32 
per cent in agricultural workersto an increase of 
146 per cent in employees in finance. 

The results of these different rates of growth 
are seen in the changed percentages of total em- 
ployment (shown in the second, fourth, and sixth 
columns) accounted for by each major industry. 
The impact upon New Mexico's economy of these 
marked employment changes may be summarized 
by saying that agriculture and mining have be- 
come relatively less important as employers of 
labor and as contributors to the state income, 
whereas finance, manufacturing, government (in- 
cluding the armed forces), construction, and 
services have become relatively more important. 


2. NEW MEXICO'S 


THE MEANING OF THE CHANGES 

What is the meaning to New Mexico and New 
Mexicans of these far-reaching variations from 
the old patterns? We don't know all the answers 
to this question at this stage of the game, but we 
are aware of certain significant implications. 

Our reduced dependence upon agriculture means 
that we are less a "one-industry" state, in the 
original meaning of the term. Our over-all 
economic activity is no longer so sensitive as 
formerly to the vagaries of the weather and to 
the wide fluctuations in prices of agricultural 
commodities. Yet we must also recognize that 
our agriculture is less diversified than before, 
that it is more and more a cattle-and-cotton 
agriculture, and that it is increasingly geared 
to the fluctuations of national and international 
markets. 

Also, while we are less simply an agricultural 
state, we have become increasingly a "'one-in- 
dustry'' state in a new way--in our dependence 
upon government as the largest single source of 
employment and income. But the simplicity of 
this contrast is misleading, becausethe interests 
and activities encompassed by the single word 
government are extremely diverse, ranging from 
the conduct of the normal functions of state and 
local governments to the development and testing 
ofthe most advanced weapons, aircraft (missiles), 
and control devices. 


Undoubtedly, the affairs of New Mexico's econ- 
omy are made more sensitive tothe uncertainties 
of national and international politics by our in- 
creased dependence upon government, particular- 
ly upon that part which is defense-oriented. At 
the same time, much of our employment in such 
defense-oriented agencies is concerned with ac- 
tivities which have the greatest potential for 
growth in civilian uses. 


CHANGING ECONOMY 


As Reflected in Average Monthly Employment!) 


1947 1956 


1957 Change: 1947-1957 


Number of Number of 


Number of Number of 
Workers Per Cent Workers Per Cent Workers Per Cent Workers Per Cent 

(add 000's) of Total (add 000's) of Total (add 000's) of Total (add 000's) Change 
All Industries 202.8 100.0 301.2 100.0 313.7 100.0 +110.9 + 55 
Agriculture 50.6 25.0 34.3 11.4 34.3 10.9 - 16.3 - 32 
Mining 14.2 7.0 18.7 6.2 19.6 6.3 + 5.4 + 38 
Construction 12.0 5.9 21.6 7.2 23.2 78 * 21.3 + 93 
Manufacturing 10.3 5.1 23.2 v9 24.0 7.7 + 13.7 +133 
Transportation 

& Utilities 15.3 7.5 23.1 "7 23.6 7.5 + 8.3 + 54 

Trade 35.7 17.6 51.6 47.4 54.7 17.4 + 19.0 + 53 
Finance 3.5 ae 71.9 2.6 8.6 2.7 * Gt +146 
Services 27.1 13.4 47.1 15.6 49.3 15.7 + 22.2 + 82 
Government(2) 34.1 16.8 73.7 24.5 76.4 24.4 + 42.3 +124 


(1) Includes proprietors and self-employed as well as wage and salary workers 
(2) Including armed services 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports and information from N.M. Employment Security Commission and U.S. Bureau of Census 


A NEW MATURITY 

Although the finance group, including banks, 
insurance companies, and real estate brokers, 
has added a smaller number of workers than any 
other major industry, it has shownthe most rapid 
rate of growth of any. Most of this growth has 
been in banking and insurance, and the fact that 
these activities have become so much more im- 
portant may well signify our growing maturity 
and our increasing ability to provide services for 
which we were formerly dependent upon outside 
sources. 

Manufacturing, which chalked up the second 
fastest rate of growth, ranked only fourth in 
the actual number of workers added during the 
period. Despite the small numerical gain, the 
increased relative importance of manufacturing 
has provided additional diversity to the state's 
economic make-up and appears to be further 
evidence of our coming-of-age. 

That construction should play a large role ina 
rapidly expanding state is logical, particularly 
during a period of rapid national expansion. One 
measure of the unusual importance of construc- 
tion's role in New Mexico is the fact that it ac- 
counts for 7.4 percent of allemployment, where- 
as in the nation as a whole construction employs 
fewer than 4.7 percent of allworkers. The rapid 
rate of growth in New Mexico is indicated by the 
fact that construction employment in 1957 was 93 
per cent larger than in the feverish construction 
year of 1947, while for the nation the increase 
was only 53 per cent. 


Although both the rapid growth and large rela- 
tive importance of construction employment in 
New Mexico testify to the unusual expansion of 
the state's economy, construction is, neverthe- 
less, one of the most volatile of industries, sub- 
ject to the widest of fluctuations in employment 
and income. Thus, the large relative importance 
of construction makes the state's economy more 
prone to the consequences of serious unemploy- 
ment than would otherwise be so. Avoidance of 
these consequences rests on continued growth. 

One of the marks of a prosperous economy is 
the continued development of the service groups. 
In New Mexico these have enjoyed more than 
average success during the last 10 years-- 
further evidence of the state's growing economic 
responsibility. Of course, part of this success 
may be attributed to our developing tourist trade; 
but a more significant portion is due to two other 
advancements: the introduction of new services 
which have become economically justified as the 
population has increased, and the development of 
a diversity of professional and technical services 
geared to new technologies and encouraged by 
the concentration here of government activities 
associated with those new technologies. 


WHAT ABOUT MINING ? 

Although mining has become relatively less 
significant than formerly, its progress has been 
substantial, despite the long decline in coal min- 
ing andthe recent adverse conditions in metallics 
mining. The rapid expansion in potash, oil, and 
gas has bolstered mining employment throughout 
the last decade. Uranium mining has shown sig- 
nificant strength during the last two years and 
promises even more accelerated expansion in 
the future. It well may push mining into a more 
significant role in the state than its current one. 

The possibility that mining may cometo occupy 
such a strategic position in New Mexico is under- 
lined by ever-growing demands of our national 
economy for fuels and other energy sources, 
Such demands have already been responsible for 
the fast opening up of our gas and oil resources 
and appear to be bringing an end to the long de- 
terioration in our coal mining industry. Also, 
while the utilization of uranium resources for 
industrial energy may be years away, the ex- 
panding needs for such energy will eventually 
make New Mexico mining important for a fourth 
industrial fuel in addition to our present three-- 
coal, oil, and gas. As it assumes increasing 
significance as a source of the nation's energy, 
this state's economy can't help becoming more 
sensitive to the ups and downs of the nation's 
industrial activity. 

As might be expected, employment intrade and 
in transportation and utilities has grown with the 
over-all development of our economy; and those 
industries have maintained about the same re- 
lative importance throughout the postwar decade. 


As the year ended, the national economy was 
showing many signs of slipping. As this publi- 
cation goes to press, that economy is undergoing 
definite readjustment. Estimates of the extent of 
the readjustment dependin part uponthe points of 
view of the individuals making the estimates. 

Atany rate, numerous factors indicating under- 
lying strength suggest that the recession will be 
short-lived. At the same time, other signs point 
to a possible confluence of unfavorable develop- 
ments which could send the national economy into 
a nose dive. Undoubtedly, various governmental 
actions will be undertaken in an effort to stem the 
tide and prevent a repetition of the debacle of the 
Thirties. Presumably, we now know some ef- 
fective measures to employ. What we don't know 
(or cannot agree upon) is which actions are most 
efficacious, how many should be set in motion, 
and when exactly they should be resorted to in 
order to obtain maximum effectiveness. 

For New Mexicans a further question arises. 
How long and how far can New Mexico continue to 
move along its upward path withthe nation simul- 
taneously traveling down-trail ? When we examine 


the records of 1949 and 1954 (see the chart on 
Page 3), we see that New Mexico business felt 
the effects of other national declines almost at 
once. Even though there were no general, wide- 
spread reversals inthis state duringthose years, 
the rate of growth was abruptly halted by the un- 
favorable conditions existing around the nation. 

Neither was a genuine decline perceptible in 
New Mexico's over-all business activity in De- 
cember 1957, but twothings were clearly obvious. 
Unless the national economy picked up early 
in 1958, New Mexico business was sure to be 
strongly affected. Furthermore, if the nation's 
economy should encounter an honest-to-goodness 
recession during 1958, business in New Mexico 
would be sure to know it! 


Income and Employment 


For another year, more people in New Mexico 
were employed to produce a greater volume of 
goods and services and had, in consequence, 
more money to spend or save thanin any previous 
year. Wages, as shown in Tables 3 and 4, surged 
upward to exceed the $1 billion mark for the first 
time in the state's history. But even their in- 
crease of 12.4 percent was exceeded by the per- 
centage gains in the other income shares--12.5 
per cent for proprietors' income, 13.4 per cent 
for property income, and 17.0 percent for trans- 
fer payments. 


At the sametime, certain stabilizing influences 
not generally obtaining in all other states would 
be likely to bolster our economy. Among these 
influences are the proportionately large federal 
government payrolls, the substantial nature of 
the federal highway program, the large employ- 
ment in weapons and related research and de- 
velopment, and the growing employment inurani- 
um mining and milling. 

Whatever may happen to New Mexico in 1958, 
the record for 1957 has been written. The high- 
lights of the performance of each industry last 
year are discussed in some detail in the sections 
which follow. 


--R. L.E. 


The gain of more than $110 million in wages 
and salaries contributed the most dollars to the 
over-all gain in personal income of $162.8 mil- 
lion. With about $7 outof every $10 going to wage 
and salary workers, most of the $1, 435, 400, 000 
received by individuals was spent on consumer 
goods, thereby giving a tremendous stimulus to 
New Mexico's economy, a stimulus which was 
apparent in the high levels of activity recorded 
for most New Mexico industries. 

The 12.8 per cent rise in personal income 
during last year was considerably greater than 


3. EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN NEW MEXICO 


1956 & 1957 
WAGE & SALARY WORKERS WAGES PAID 

1956(1) 1957 Per Cent 1956(1) 1957 Per Cent 

( ithly average) Change (millions of dollars) Change 

TOTAL 242,800 263, 200 + 8.4 $892.8 $1, 003.4 +12.4 
AGRICULTURE 17, 200 17,900 + 4.1 24.3 24.1 - 0.8 
MINING 16,700 17,600 + 5.4 84.8 95.0 +12.0 
CONSTRUCTION 15,500 17, 100 +10.3 66.1 78.9 +19.4 
MANUFACTURING 20, 000 20, 800 + 4.0 101.1 112.0 +10.8 
TRANSPORTATION & UTILITIES 19, 600 20, 100 + 2.6 86.6 88.1 + 4,9 
TRADE 43, 600 46, 400 + 6.4 144.2 143.0 - 0.8 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, & REAL ESTATE 6,600 7,300 +10.6 24.6 28,2 +14.6 
SERVICE(2) 29,900 32, 000 + 7.0 76.1 77.1 + 1.3 
GOVERNMENT(3) 73,700 84, 000 +14.0 285.0 357.0 +25.3 
Federal 47,100 52,700 +11.9 187.8 235.1 +25.2 
State & Local 26, 600 31,300 +17.7 97.2 121.9 +25.4 


(1) Revised from figures previously published 
(2) Includes 6, 000 household workers in 1956 and 1957 
(3) Includes civil service, military, Atomic Energy Commission, and Los Alamos University of California employees 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N.M. Employment Security Commission, U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce and various other agencies 


4. ESTIMATED INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
New Mexico 1956 & 1957 
(in millions) 


Per Cent 


1956(1) 1957 Change 

Total Personal Income $1, 272.6 $1,435.4 +12.8 
Wages & Salaries 892.8 1,003.4 +12.4 
Proprietors' Income(2) 209.6 235.8 +12.5 
Property Income 123.9 140.5 +13.4 
Transfer Payments(3) 68.3 79.9 +17.0 
Less Deductions for Social Insuranc -22.0 -24.2 +10.0 
Per Capita Income (in dollars) 1,508 1,610 + 6.8 


(1) Revised from figures previously published 

(2) Business earnings of unincorporated enterprises, including farmers’ 
income 

Includes government aid and welfare, veterans' benefits, pensions, re- 
tirement, and all payments for which current services are not required 
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the 5.0 per cent recorded for the nation as a 
whole. This unusual increase was due to several 
factors. Most important was the 8.4 per cent 
gain in number of wage and salary workers. At 
the same time, average hourly earnings also in- 
creased, so that despite declines in the number 
of hours worked in some industries, average 
weekly earnings were well above those in 1956. 
Transfer payments, consisting largely of pay- 
ments made in furtherance ofvarious agricultur- 
al, welfare, and veterans programs, contributed 
a healthy $11.6 million to the total increase. 
With business generally good, proprietors' in- 
comes were also up, and income from various 
types of property holdings made good gains. 

Not all of the state's industries fared equally 
well in providing increased employment and in- 
come. Although the average number of wage 
workers employed in agriculture was somewhat 
larger than in 1956, employment was even more 
seasonal than usual; and the total number of hours 
worked was smaller than in previous years. As 
a result, wage payments in agriculture were down 
slightly. 

A somewhat similar situation generally pre- 
vailed in the retail trades. Asa result, trade 
joined agriculture in providing less income to 
wage earners in 1957 than in 1956. 

The leading contributor tothe increase in wage 
and salary income--both in dollars and in per- 
centage gain--was government. Federal, state, 
and local governments each recorded an increase 
in excess of 25 per cent. In the private sector of 
the economy, construction and finance vied for 
first place in rate of gain, with finance nosing 
out construction in employment and construction 
easily taking the honors in increased income. 

Despite the decline in metallics, the mining 
industry as a whole employed more workers than 
the preceding year and showed a larger-than- 
average increase in wage and salary payments. 
These increases were primarily due to the ex- 
tensive exploratory and develo, mental activities 
in oil and gas and tothe rapid exp: sion of actual 
mining of uranium ores. 


At the same time that employment was setting 
new highs in most industries in New Mexico, un- 
employment also rose. As set forth in the ac-. 
companying table, in each month except January 
unemployment last year exceeded that in 1956, 
both in absolute numbers and as a percentage of 
the growing labor force. Apparently, the rapid 
expansion of job opportunities in the state has 
been insufficient to absorb all the members ofthe 
growing labor force, which is constantly being 
augmented by in-migration. Although New Mexico 
industry was providing over 20, 000 new jobs, the 
population was increasing an estimated 50, 000. 
The difference between the number of jobs and 
the number of workers left an average 800 more 
workers unemployed in 1957 than in 1956. 

Even with a startling percentage expansion of 
28 per cent in average insured unemployment, 
New Mexico's unemployment could hardly be de- 
scribed as having reached alarming proportions 
by the year's end. Except during the first quar- 
ter, when unemployment typically hit its annual 
maximum, the worst unemployment occurred in 
November. And, while it was more than 50 per 
cent greater than in November 1956, it also in- 
volved only 2.1 per cent of the labor force, a 
considerably smaller proportion than the 5 per 
cent generally regarded as minimum before World 
War Il. 

The available figures on unemployment, of 
course, take into account only the insured unem- 
ployed who have not exhausted their benefits; but 
such figures also take into account only the in- 
sured labor force. Thatthey are a fairly adequate 
measure of total unemployment for short periods 
may be indicated by the fact that in the spring of 
1950 the insured rate of unemployment was 5.1, 
while the rate of unemployment reported by the 
Census was 5,4 per cent. 

Even though last year more workers were un- 
employed than in '56 and, therefore, were with- 
out income (except for unemployment benefits and 


5. INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


Number Claiming 
Compensation 


Per Cent of Labor 
Force Unemployed 


1956 1957 i956 iS57 


January 4,026 4,297 2.7 2.7 
February 4,908 5,502 3.3 3.4 
March 4, 248 4,729 2.8 2.9 
April 3,180 4,017 2.1 2.4 
May 2,381 3,180 1.5 1.9 
June 2,132 2,662 1.6 
July 1,884 2,657 1.2 1.6 
August 1,819 2, 367 1.4 
September 1,514 2,014 0.% 
October 1,496 2,405 0.9 x 
November 2, 066 3,602 1.3 2.1 
December 2,708 4,622 1.6 ee 
Year's Average 2,692 3,438 3.7 2.0 


Source: Derived from N.M. Employment Security Commission reports 


other minor sources), per capita income increas- gether with the primary industries, support and 
ed 6.8 per cent--from an estimated $1,508 to are supported by consumer income. 

$1,610. And even though some of this increase The encouraging upward trend of employment 
was absorbed by increased prices (the Consumer _and wages characteristic of so large a portion of 
Price Index rose 3.4 per cent nationally), New the state's economy is the result of many factors. 
Mexicans on the average were better off in 1957 The articles which follow consider those factors 
than in 1956. These generally improved circum- as they operated in individual industries. 

stances were reflected in the flourishing condition 


of the state's consumer industries, which, to- --R.L.E. & V.T.X. 


6. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 
(in thousands) 


Monthly 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 
TOTAL 1956 183.6 184.1 188.1 192.1 195.7 200.2 199.8 200.4 201.8 202.4 201.7 202.6 196.0 


1957 199.2 198.8 201.3 204.8 207.7 212.0 211.6 213.1 212.7 213.8 213.7 214.8 208.6 


Manufacturing 1956 18.1 18.4 18.7 19.4 20.1 20.9 20.8 20.9 20.7 20.6 20.4 20.4 20. 
1957 19.9 19.9 20.2 20.4 20.8 21.3 20.7 21.4 21.2 21.3 21.1 21.2 20.8 
Lumber & Wood Products 1956 2.3 4.3 2.3 2.8 3.1 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.3 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.9 
1957 2.3 2.1 2.2 2.4 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.6 
Food Products 1956 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 
1957 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Chemicals 1956 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
1957 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.3 
Other Manufacturing 1956 11.2 11.6 11.8 12.1 12.4 12.5 12.7 12.7 12.7 12.9 13.0 13.2 12.4 
1957 13.1 13.3 13.4 13.3 13.6 13.9 13.0 13.9 14.0 13.9 14.0 14.2 13.6 
Mining 1956 15.6 15.5 15.8 16.5 16.7 17.3 17.5 17.4 17.3 17.0 16.9 16.9 16.7 
1957 16.8 16.8 ava 17.6 ay. 7 18.1 18.7 18.7 18.2 17.5 17.4 17.0 17.6 
Meta! 1956 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.7 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.7 
1957 4.7 4.7 4.7 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.7 
Petroleum 1956 8.7 8.6 8.9 9.5 9.7 10.2 10.3 10.3 i 10.0 10.0 9.9 9.7 
1957 9.8 9.7 10.0 10.3 10.4 .8 11.4 11.6 11.2 10.6 10.7 10.3 10.6 
Nonmetallic 1956 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 
1957 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2:4 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Transportation & Utilities 1956 18.8 18.9 19.0 19.3 19.6 20.1 20.1 20.0 20. 19.9 20.1 19.8 19.6 
1957 19.6 19.4 19.6 1 19.9 2 20.4 20.6 20.8 20.5 20.4 20.3 20.1 
Railroads 1956 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.7 6. 7.0 7.6 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.8 
1957 6.5 6.5 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.6 
Transportation 1956 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.5 4.6 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.7 
(except railroads) 1957 4.8 4.6 4.8 4.9 5.0 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.1 
Utilities 1956 7.3 7.5 7.6 7.9 8.0 8.4 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.3 8.4 8.2 8.1 
1957 8.3 8.3 8.2 8.3 8.3 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.4 
Trade 1956 10.9 47.0 42.0 42.6 43.¢ 4.3 44.4 44.8 45.1 44.6 44.7 46.2 43.6 
1957 43.5 43.3 44.0 45.2 45.€ 1 47. 47.7 47. 1 48 50.0 46.4 
Wholesale 1956 9.3 9.3 9.6 9.7 9.8 10.0 10.2 10.3 10.3 10.3 10.1 10.1 9.9 
1957 9.9 10.0 10.0 10.4 10.5 10.8 10.6 10.8 10.7 10.6 10.8 10.7 10.5 
Retail 1956 31.6 31.4 32.4 32.9 33.5 34.3 34.2 34.5 34.8 34.3 34.6 36.1 33.7 
1957 33.6 33.3 34.0 34.8 35.3 36.3 36.7 36.9 36.8 36.5 37.2 39.3 35.9 
Finance. Insurance & Real 1956 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.6 6.7 6.7 e.7 6.6 6.7 6.6 6.8 6.6 
Estate 1957 6.8 6.9 6.9 7.0 7.9 1.2 7.4 7.5 7.8 7.3 
Service & Miscellaneous 1956 22.1 21.9 22.7 23.5 23.9 24.6 24.8 25.0 24.8 24.7 24.8 24.4 23.9 
1957 24.3 24.3 24.5 25.2 25.8 26.9 27.0 27.4 26.7 27.0 26.8 26.3 26.0 
Hotels 1956 2.8 2.7 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.2 
1957 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.4 
Personal Services 1956 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.7 
1957 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 
Other 1956 15.6 15.6 16.2 16.8 17.1 17.5 17.4 17.5 17.5 17.7 17.8 17.4 17.0 
1957 17.4 17.4 17.5 18.1 18.5 19.3 19.4 19.5 19.1 19.4 19.5 19.1 18. 
Construction 1956 13.8 13.8 14.4 14.9 15.4 16.0 16.4 16.6 16.2 16.5 16.4 16.1 15.5 
1957 16.0 15.8 16.1 16.5 17.1 17.7 17.8 se 17.8 27.9 17.4 17.6 17.1 
Government 1956 48.1 48.6 49.1 49.5 50.1 50.3 49.1 49.0 51.0 52.4 51.8 52.0 50.1 
1957 52.3 52.4 52.9 53.1 53.6 53.6 52.4 52.2 53.0 55.0 54.8 54.7 53.3 


Note: All figures obtained from estimates made by N.M. Employment Security Commission in cooperation with U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, All figures 
are rounded to the nearest hundred, implying accuracy not greater than plus or minus fifty persons. 
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Agriculture 


The New Mexico farmer, figuratively speaking, 
ended 1957 attired partly in mud-covered over- 
alls and battered work hat, but partly in new 
stockman's pants, jaunty shirt, and immaculate 
stetson. The overalls were fashioned of too much 
rain, shrinking crop incomes (despite higher 
prices throughout the year until major harvest 
time), and the ancient fabric of submarginal land. 
The natty clothes were woven of good rainfall, of 
increased income from livestock sales, of a con- 
tinuing decrease in number of farms which left 
fewer operators to divide the farm income, and 
of a tremendous mushrooming of government 
subsidies. 

The mixed situation was not peculiar to New 
Mexico. Many areas of the nation currently ex- 
periencing industrial growing pains are going 
through the difficulties of agricultural readjust- 
ment and transition. Farm income has long been 
uncertain, even in rich delta areas and the pros- 
perous Midwest; it has become totally unpredict- 
able elsewhere. And government subsidies, which 
in most instances are essentially subsidies of 
people rather than of land, have served again and 
again to safeguard millions of Americans (among 
them thousands of New Mexicans) through difficult 
days of a changing economy. 


SMALLER SALES BUT MORE MONEY 

Thus it was that last year the average New 
Mexico farmer sold fewer goods than the year 
before, yet came out with more coins jingling in 
his pockets. The two major reasons have been 
referred to already--the shrinking number of 
farms and farmers which left fewer farmers to 
share receipts, and the very substantial increase 
in direct federal subsidies. 

The breaking of the drouth was auspicious on 
the whole; yet it served the livestock man, who 
was also receiving improved prices, far better 
than the crop farmer, who found the autumn del- 
uges destructive at the very time that crop prices 
began to bring additional dismay by falling sharply 
from their stronger levels of the first seven or 
eight months of the year. The cumulative effect 
was a drop in total receipts from farm market- 
ings, with the brunt of the burden resting on the 
tired shoulders of the dirt farmer. Insofar asa 
large segment of our agricultural economy was 
concerned, perverse weather and a market which 
turned equally perverse exactly at the wrong 
time conspired to make 1957 a year when out- 
side help was imperative. There was the addi- 
tional gloomy and omnipresent fact that apparently 
the only way in which our vast acres of sub- 
marginal land can be continued in production is 
through direct assistance from Washington. 


7. CROP PRODUCTION IN NEW MEXICO 


1956, 1957, & 1956-55 Average 


Cotton Lint (500 lb bales) 


Cottonseed (tons) 


All Hay (tons) 


Grain Sorghums (bu) 


Sorghum Forage (tons) 


Winter Wheat (bu) 


Corn (bu) 


Apples (bu) 


Vegetables 


Broomcorn (tons) 


Dry Beans (100 lb bags) 


Barley (bu) 


Peanuts (lbs) 


Oats (bu) 


Alfalfa Seed (Ibs) 


Spring Wheat (bu) 


Peaches (bu) 


Potatoes (cwt) 


Rye (bu) 


Total!) 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1959 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1946-1955 
1956 
1957 


1956 
1957 


* 
Price per pound 


(1) Includes only crops shown above 
Source: .U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, 
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Production Price Value 
(add 000's) (dollars) (add 000's) 
253 
301 $ .334* $50,208 
237 .363* 42,921 
103 
120 66. 80 8,016 
96 56.50 5,424 
459 
526 28.40 14,938 
603 22.50 13,568 
4,105 
3, 488 1.08 3,767 
8, 487 .90 7,638 
168 
67 23.00 1,541 
140 18. 00 2,520 
2,526 
912 1.91 1,742 
1,732 1.90 3,291 
1,171 
1,334 1.63 2,174 
1, 482 1.30 1,927 
598 
540 2.70 1,458 
612 2.65 1,622 
2,55 
3,027 
4. 
4. 460. 00 1,840 
6. 235.00 1,528 
253 
140 6.60 924 
114 6.50 741 
585 
560 1.05 588 
672 645 
7,477 
7,200 . 137 986 
7,300 125 975 
594 
308 ,, 91 280 
513 16 
1,642 
2,555 234 598 
1,612 205 330 
269 
195 1.85 361 
230 1.85 426 
168 
97 3.25 315 
150 2.60 390 
87 
225 2.55 57+ 
432 1.94 38 
49 
66 1, 12 74 
72 1.00 72 
92,943 
88,299 


Las Cruces, 


New Mexico 
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SUBSIDIES SOAR 

To the casual observer, such assistance often 
seems unwarranted. In the case of the prosper- 
ous planter and rancher it well may be. But to 
the dirt farmer on submarginal land, it closely 
resembles the proverbial lifeline. Whether ef- 
forts to force production from submarginal land 
should be thus encouraged is something else 
again. 


Also, whether all the little--and needy--oper- 
ators receive equal federal aid incomparison with 
each other or with large operators--is another 
question. Apparently, some inconsistencies can 
be detected here and there. For example, last 
year Harding county farmers received $343,864 
from various federal aid programs, while San- 
doval farmers received only $44, 867; yet in 1954 
a great big 87 per cent of Sandoval's 879 farms 
were smallerthan 219 acres each, while a bigger 
90 per cent of Harding's 263 farms were larger 
than that. Only 46 Sandoval farms consisted of 
more than 1,000 acres. In Harding, on the other 
hand, three times that many were at least as 
large. 


At any rate, the big chunk of direct government 
aid to agricultural operators was perhaps the 
most significant chapter inthe farm story of 1957. 
Although usually considered among the last of the 
rugged individualists, New Mexico farmers re- 
ceived nearly as much aid from Uncle Sam as all 
the state's public welfare recipients got from our 
welfare department: $13 million compared with 
$14 million. Moreover, that $13 million didn't 
include suchthings as the feed-and-hay program, 
foreign national employment services, and price 
supports. It consisted only of participation in 
conservation, soil-bank, acreage-reserve, and 
wool-subsidy programs. 

On the other hand, the $13 million was $3.4 
million less than the average monthly receipts 
from farm marketings and only 6.6 per cent as 
large as the year'stotal farm marketing receipts 
of $197, 318, 000. 


REDUCED MARKETING RECEIPTS 

The determining factor in the decline in over- 
all crop and livestock receipts seems to have 
been the sharp decrease in cotton income, ordi- 
narily big money on New Mexico farms. Cotton 
dollars dropped from 58.2 millionin 1956 to 48.3 
million last year, largely the result of a 21 per 
cent drop in cotton production and one of 20 per 
cent in cottonseed, and of the deterioration of 
the market during the final quarter. Output of 
most other crops was up slightly, with hay, sor- 
ghum, winter and spring wheat, corn, apples and 
peaches, vegetables, broomcorn, barley andoats, 
peanuts, and potatoes all in somewhat heavier 
production. But weakened prices undercut the 
value of those increases, especially since the 
volume of such crops was insignificant in com- 
parison with total crop production. In October, 
for example, crop sales brought $12 million less 
than during the preceding October. 

The sharp decrease in cotton production would 
lead one to look for a sizeable reduction of acre- 
age as partly responsible; however, cotton acres 
last year were exactly what they were the year 
before. That decisive factor was a 21 per cent 
declinein yield per acre, the first such diminish- 
ing return in several years. And the cotton that 
was harvested had probably been adversely af- 
fected bythe bad weather also chiefly responsible 
for the production loss. Cottonseed brought $2.6 
million less than in '56, at a price which for the 
last three months averaged $12 under that for the 
comparable 1956 period. Lint sold for about the 
same final-quarter price, but nevertheless drop- 
ped in value some $7 million. (See Table 7.) 


TREND TO FEWER FARMS 

The steady diminution in numbers of farms in 
the state has been most marked since the begin- 
ning of this decade. An estimated minimum of 
3,000 farms is believedto have been retired dur- 
ing the last eight years. Many have, of course, 
been absorbed into others; some have been simply 
abandoned. At any rate, the 1.2 million acres 
harvested in 1957, although up a little from '56 


8. CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Year Monthly 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 

Total 1956 18,240 12,544 8,923 12,021 9,393 6,989 6,394 5,121 11,691 53,140 39,160 18,781 202,397 16, 866 
1957 =: 15, 433 9,966 9,855 11,575 9,669 7,030 6,516 5,998 10,604 43,182 38,322 29,168 197,318 16, 443 

Crops 1956 §=11,555 5,95S 2,105 2,999 2,292 2,270 3,173 1,838 6,206 22,487 20,073 11,352 92,309 7,692 
1957 8, 426 3,226 2,645 1,962 1,227 1,994 3,004 2,376 4,223 10,107 17,191 19,447 75,828 6,319 

Livestock 1956 6,685 6,585 6,818 9,022 7,101 4,719 3,221 3,283 5,485 30,653 19,087 7,429 110,088 9,174 
1957 7,007 6,740 7,210 9,613 8,442 5,036 3,512 3,622 6,381 33,075 21,131 9,721 121,490 10,124 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS FOR SELECTED LIVESTOCK 


New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
Hogs (per cwt) 1956 $11.00 $12.30 $12.30 $14.00 $15.00 
1957 16. 40 16.20 16.50 17.00 17.20 
Cattle (per cwt) 1956 13.70 14.60 14.50 15.40 14.50 
1957 13.60 15.00 16.00 17.20 17.30 
Veal Calves (per cwt) 1956 17.60 17. 40 17.60 17.90 18.00 
1957 17.30 18.10 18.80 19.20 20. 00 
Sheep (per cwt) 1956 5.70 6.00 6.00 6.40 5.00 
1957 5.20 5.50 6.20 5.70 5.20 
Lambs (per cwt) 1956 16.40 17.00 17.00 16.00 18.50 
1957 18.00 17.70 19,00 19.50 18.50 


Source: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, Las Cruces, New Mexico 


largely because of an additional 100,000 acres 
plantedin grain sorghum, still accounted for only 
about 1.5 per cent of New Mexico's total land 
area of 77.8 million acres. Last year's harvest- 
ed acreage compared favorably with that of the 
1920-1925 period, but made a poor showing a- 
longside the two million acres of the 1930-1950 
years. 

Two influences are at work to give impetus to 
the trend toward fewer but larger farms here. 
Small-acreage farmers--those who might very 
well be termed part-time operators--are feeling 
the strong pull of our cities, at the same time 
that they are apparently not being adequately 
helped over the farm hump by existing govern- 
ment subsidy programs. The transition from 
farmer to city worker is usually made gradually. 
At first, the farmer takes on wage employment 
only during off-seasons, to supplement his sea- 
sonal agricultural income. Soon it begins to dawn 
on him that his real supplemental earnings are 
his farm earnings. The result is usually a fore 
gone conclusion, especially when federal aid has 
failed to stave off submarginal living. 

The trend toward larger spreads is a natural 
outcome of the city-ward movement of small 
operators, a trend which was supported in 1957 
by a strengthening livestock market. Livestock 
prices were so noticeably higher almost continu- 
ously throughout last year that, although pro- 
duction and marketing may have been somewhat 
curtailed, cash receipts rose around $11.4 mil- 
lion over 1956. Behind that 8 per cent increase 
were rises in average monthly prices ranging 
from 13 per cent for lambs to 22 for hogs, with 
cattle--most important among livestock income 
producers--selling at prices that were 18 per 
cent above last year's. 


SUBSIDY DISTRIBUTION 

Returning briefly to government aid, we find 
that farmers in Chaves, Curry, Eddy, Lea, Quay, 
Roosevelt, Torrance, and Union counties re- 
ceived approximately $9.5 million, or 73 per 
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Monthly 


June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Average 
$16.00 $15.50 $16.00 $15.00 $15.20 $13.80 $16.00 $14.34 
18.70 19,20 19.50 18.70 16.30 16.20 17.50 17.45 
13.00 13.50 13. 80 14.10 14.50 13.10 12.80 13.96 
15.10 16.50 17.00 17.50 17.50 16. 80 18.00 16. 46 
17. 40 17.00 17.30 17.00 17.50 16. 80 16.70 17.35 
20.00 20.00 21.00 21.10 21.10 22.30 24.00 20.24 
4.70 4.80 4.80 4.60 4.50 4.40 4.70 5.13 
5. 40 5.50 5. 80 6.20 6.30 6.30 7.10 5. 87 
16.80 16.40 17.00 17. 30 17.00 16.80 16.80 16, 92 
18.50 19,00 19.00 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.50 19.18 


cent of the total $13 million. Soil-bank payments 
accounted for $6.8 million--about half the total 
and $1.1 million more than all direct federal as- 
sistance extended during 1956. The bulk of soil- 
bank payments went to farmers in Curry, Roose- 
velt, and Quay, who received $5 million. 

Cotton growers were on the receiving end of 
$1.5 million--most of it going to the four big cot- 
ton counties Chaves, Lea, Dona Ana, and Eddy. 
Wheat growers received government checks for 
$0.9 million--most of it finding its way to wheat 
men in Curry, Quay, and Roosevelt. Wool grow- 
ers were bolstered financially to the tune of $2 
million with most of those payments being made 
to sheep men in Chaves, Eddy, and Lincoln. The 
slim federal offering inthe Christmas stocking of 
the little farmer has already been remarked. 


CHANGING EMPLOYMENT 

Full-time family employment on New Mex- 
ico farms continued its long decline last year. 
Throughout the nation, such employment dropped 
220,000 below 1956; in the Mountain States the 
drop was 8,000. Also, in the Mountain States 
the number of hired employees increased insig- 
nificantly, not enough to fill the gaps left by loss 
of family workers. Most of the added hired labor 
was probably imported from Mexico, for such 
farm "hands" came into the state in steadily in- 
creasing numbers (a monthly average of 7,000 
compared with 6,250 in 1956), despite the fact 
that farm wages in New Mexico remainedthe low- 
est in the Mountain States and those in our cotton 
fields remained the lowest in all the nation. 

Whether the New Mexico farmer can buy him- 
self a new pair of overalls by the end of 1958 or 
will haveto apply patches to his stockman's brit- 
chesis uncertain. But for 1957 his wardrobe was 
an incongruous mixture, denoting hard luck, good 
luck, and some financial pats on the back by the 
Great White Father. 


Mining 
A Year of Ups and Downs 


While portions of the New Mexico mining com- 
munity (along with the nation's) were still hitting 
gushers during 1957, others were riding a wobbly 
skip down a very gloomy shaft. During the same 
12 months that brought such percentage increases 
in state production values as 19 for petroleum, 
24 for natural gas, 15 for sand and gravel, and 
nearly 10 for gold, decreases like these marred 
the scene--38 per cent for copper, 26 for zinc, 
19 for lead, 26 for barite, 24 for mica, 21 for 
silver, 11 for helium. A.D. 1957 was one for 
the mining books, either way you look at it. 

The 7.6 per cent gain in total value of New 
Mexico mining (not including uranium) last year 
tends to obscure the facts about the recession in 
many segments of the industry. Those facts are 
summarized below, chiefly under Copper and 
Lead and Zinc. 

Other significant developments during the year 
include several bright facets: 

1. the steady growth of the uranium industry, 
despite the heavy fallout of question marks late 
in the year; 

2. impressive gains made, especially in oil, 
in the San Juan Basin; 

3. Kaiser's $2 1/2-million expansion program 
at the old Koehler coal mine in northeast New 
Mexico, the reopening of which should prop up 
the state's long-ailing coal industry, that de- 


clined in output last year by 46 per cént from 
1956; 


10. VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 
1956 


1957 Per Cent 


(add 000's) (add 000's) Change 
Petroleum $241,706 $288, 000 + 19.2 
Potash 72,802 75,105 + 3.2 
Natural Gas 55,118 68,200 + 23.7 
Copper 63,193 39, 300 - 37.8 
Natural Gas Liquids 27,625 28,820 + 4.3 
Zinc 9,593 7,107 - 25.9 
Sand & Gravel 5,776 6,650 + 15.1 
Manganese 1,835 1,980 * 74 
Lead 1,897 1,541 - 18.8 
Perlite 1,271 1,327 + 
Stone 1,272 1,300 + 22 
Helium 1,350 1,197 - 11.3 
Pumice 667 722 + £2 
Salt 501 526 + 6.0 
Silver 356 282 - 20.8 
Gold 115 126 + 9.6 
Clays 95 89 - 6.3 
Barite 81 60 - 25.9 
Mica 75 57 - 24.0 
Others* 3,275 3,252 = 
Total 488,603 525,641 + 28 
*Excluding uranium and g ore shipped to government stockpile 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines 


4. beginning of construction of New Mexico's 
first cement plant, Ideal Cement's one-million- 
barrel-a-year dry-process plant near Albuquer- 
que; 

5. initial operations by our sixth potash com- 
pany and completion of the first shaft for the 
seventh producer; 

6. the near-completion of a $1-million gran- 
ular plant by the Potash Company of America and 
initial construction work on a second granular 
plant; 

7. announcement by Great Lakes Carbon Com- 
pany of the opening up of its No Agua deposit of 
crude perlite (reportedly the world's largest) in 
northern New Mexico, where surface operations 
were largely responsible for our 4.4 per cent 
increase in production value of perlite mined 
during 1957; 

8. the sustaining influence exerted on non- 
metals by increased New Mexico highway con- 
struction, which contributed heavily tothe state's 
slight over-all gain in nonmetals production; 

9. the taking over by Minerals Engineering of 
Petaca's mica mining and milling facilities in 
Rio Arriba county--an event which should help to 
alleviate conditions in the mica industry, that 
last year suffered a 24 percent decrease in value 
of output; 

10. beginning construction of a Dow Chemical 
half-million-dollar chemical-distribution plant 
near Grants and announcement of plans of Frontier 
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Chemical to build a caustic soda plant inthe same 
area; 

11, announcement that the Barite Corporation 
of America will build a $200, 000 barite mill. (the 
state's second) at Bernalillo, which should prove 
a shot-in-the-arm for New Mexico barite, last 
year suffering a 30 per cent drop in production; 

12. reports of a research program begun by 
the Columbia University School of Mines to de- 
velop new processes totreat low-grade refractory 
manganese ores, primarily for the steel in- 
dustry--research which could administer first 
aidto New Mexico manganese, whichin 1957 sus- 
' pended most operations, even though the year's 
output credits the industry with a slight increase. 

Less auspicious were developments like these: 

1. drop in value of metals output from $78.2 
million in 1956 to $51.5 million; 

2. suspension in October of operations at the 
Miser's Chest copper mine near Lordsburg; and 
the April closing of the Kearney lead-zinc mine 
near Hanover and the July closing of the state's 
largest lead-and-zine producer the Ground Hog 
mine and Deming smelter; 

3. the drop in production of four of our five 
major metals, with only gold showing a gain. 


Our Oil and Cas Bowls 


Both the Permian andthe San Juan Basins were 
affected by one of the outstanding developments 
of 1957 in the Southwest--the sharp deterioration 
of supply-and-demand relationships in the pe- 
troleum industry. The first quarter of the year 
was dominated by expansion of exports to meet 
European needs resulting from the Suez crises. 
The second saw production sustained ata level 
considerably beyond basic needs, with stocks of 
crude and of petroleum products growing in the 
face of a decline in demand that was substantially 
more than simply seasonal, so that prices began 
to ease at domestic refineries. 


12. CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GAS 
PRODUCTION 
New Mexico Counties, 1956 & 1957 
Crude Oil Natural Gas 
(000's bbls) (000's MCF) 
County 1956 1957 1956 1957 
Lea 76,965.4 80,557.8 420,765.9 409, 819.9 
Eddy 4,483.6 5,764.3 8,082.4 9,720.5 
Chaves 4,720.5 4,289.2 1,529.1 2,405.6 
San Juan 624.3 1,590.8 177, 098.6 261, 199.2 
Rio Arriba 307.8 305.9 18, 156.5 45, 225.6 
Roosevelt 10.6 176.0 12 241.9 
McKinley 132.5 129.1 0.0 0.0 
Sandoval 16.0 17.8 5,3 8.4 
State Total 87, 260.7 92, 830.9 625, 645.2 728,619.1 


Source: N.M. Oil Conservation Commission 


A FEW JOLTS 

The unexpected weakening of the domestic de- 
mand for oil products, the sharp decline in ex- 
ports, the almost equally sharp upsurge in oil 
imports all resulted in a fairly serious over- 
supply; so oil authorities ordered cutbacks in 
crude output, which resultedin sharp curtailment. 
Still, output and demand failed to approach a 
balanced relationship until late October. 

Crude production in New Mexico last year av- 
eraged 7, 736, 000 barrels a month--564, 000 above 
the '56 average; but '57-to-'56 comparisons show- 
ed less and less strength as the year wore on, 
dropping from a gain over year-before figures of 
805,000 barrels in March to a meager one of 
144,000 by September. 

Natural gas activity continued its steady ex- 
pansion. However, gas pipeline companies got a 
rude jolt when the Federal Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D.C., ruled in November that a line 
cannot even apply for rate increases until all 
affected customers have given specific approval. 
As interstate gas people see it, if the decision 
stands, it could be "catastrophic." 

OF GOOD REPORT 

On the credit side of the oil-and-gas ledger 

were things like these: 


11. PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN PETROLEUM MINING 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May 
Crude Oil Production 1956 7,450 6,867 7,504 7,063 7,124 
(000's bbls) 1957 7,946 7,415 8,309 7,852 7,869 
Volume of Natural Gas 1956 51,006 51,989 52,057 48,198 50,064 
Production (000's MCF) 1957 63,338 55,906 62,580 55,275 52,644 
Employment in Petroleum 1956 8,700 8,600 8,900 9,500 9,700 
Mining 1957 9,800 9,700 10,000 10,300 10,400 


* average monthly employment 


Year 


June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total 

7,005 7,256 7, 328 7,190 7,485 7,292 7,697 87,261 
7,443 7,627 7,658 7,334 7,689 7,644 8,045 92,831 
47,019 50,851 51,333 48,906 54,501 58,580 61,141 625,645 
51,254 55,818 62,929 62,476 66,669 69,582 70,148 728,619 
10,200 10,300 10,300 10,200 10,000 10,000 9,900 9,700* 
10,800 11,400 11,600 11,200 10,600 10,700 10,300 10,600* 


Source: N. M. Oil Conservation Commission and N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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13. ACTIVITY IN POTASH MINING 


New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


PRODUCTION (tons) EMPLOYMENT 

1956 1957 1956 1957 
January 1,030, 889 1,066,394 2,400 2,300 
February 987, 405 973,645 2,400 2,400 
March 997,415 1,148,876 2,300 2,400 
April 955, 962 1,123,757 2,300 2,300 
May 973, 586 1,131,853 2,200 2,300 
June 943,475 907,771 2,200 2,300 
July 939,021 1,063, 470 2,300 2,400 
August 994,877 1,181,409 2,200 2,400 
September 1,008, 130 1, 104, 808 2,200 2,400 
October 1,072,804 1,152,663 2,300 2,500 
November 1,053,739 1,070, 090 2,300 2,500 
December 1,040,212 1,112,224 2,300 2,500 
Year Total 11,997,515 13,036, 960 -- -- 
Monthly Average 999,793 1,086, 413 2,300 2,400 


Source: N,M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission 

1. Oil wells listed by the OCC in December 
showed a gain of 11 per cent over the number in 
the previous December report; gas wells were 
up 26 per cent. The Permian Basin gained 15 
per cent in total wells; the San Juan, 39 per cent. 
Nationally, there was a drop of around 10 per 
cent in new wells. 

2. Despite arbitrary restrictions on oiloutput, 
oil and gas production reached a new; high: 92.8 
million barrels of crude; 728.6 million MCFs of 
gas. That is a 6.4 per cent gain in crude over 
'56 and a gain of 16 per cent in gas. 

3. The San Juan Basin experienced anincrease 
of 117 per cent in oil wells in operation, accord- 
ingto December-to-December figures in the OCC 
report. 

4. Roosevelt county got its second oil field, 
with a fourth producing well in its first field. Its 
jump from one to eight wells gave the county a 
700 per cent increase. 

5. Rio Arriba gained 87 per cent in gas wells 
and 43 per cent in oil wells; San Juan county 


gained 175 per cent in oil wells and 21 per cent 
in gas. 

6. The Four-Corners Pipe Line's oil line to 
California was virtually completed and that of 
Texas-New Mexico from the Four Corners to 
Jal was well along in construction. 

7. El Paso's Ciniza refinery (6, 500-barrels- 
a-day capacity) was put "on stream" in November, 
with the result that El Paso's purchase of crude 
soon doubled. 

8. New Mexico production of gas grew phe- 
nomenally (35 times) between 1933 and 1958, 
and that of oil--though unspectacular--increased 
five and a half times. 


Potash, Our “Miracle Mineral” 


The first shipment of New Mexico potash rode 
the rails slightly more than 25 years ago--a short 
time in the life of any major industry. Last year 
more than two million tons of K9O (out of some 
13 milliontons ofore)also rodethe rails--an all- 
time production high. Already, potash was the 
state's biggest mining commodity in production, 
value, employment, and taxes paid. 

Three major potash developments made the 
1957 calendar. A sixthcompany, National Potash, 
Lea county's first, went into production. The 
seventh producer, Farm Chemical Development 
Corporation, sank its first shaft and made plans 
for a second shaft and a refinery. (Farm Chem- 
ical's expltratory activities "uncovered" an ore 
body underlying about 15, 000 acres. ) 

The third major event was the expanded ex- 
ploration and development of Saskatchewan de- 
posits, reportedly being engaged in by all New 
Mexico producers. 

The industry suffered certain headaches appar- 
ently typical of 1957. Demand by the fertilizer 
industry showed weakness during the final months 


14. PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN METALS MINING 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


Year Monthly 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 

Production(1) 
Gold (fine ounces) 1956 92 214 207 154 201 444 361 700 267 235 188 212 3,275 273 
1957 347 317 293 236 234 280 325 341 305 400 290 300 3,668 306 
Silver (fine ounces) 1956 26,615 27,248 31,649 30,453 33,030 29,319 31,386 53,477 30,032 34,625 33,321 31,812 392,967 32,747 
1957 36,423 27,309 34,332 32,540 32,088 31,427 34,934 16,354 22,038 20,700 14,700 14,800 317,645 26,470 
Copper (short tons) 1956 6,497 6,515 7,349 6,016 6,670 5,779 6,318 6,352 5,572 5,511 5,664 6,102 74,345 6,195 
1957 6,217 5,348 5,802 5,482 6.106 6,206 5,846 5,770 5,156 3,300 5,100 5,200 65,533 5,461 
Lead (short tons) 1956 386 336 425 446 463 398 458 803 525 616 584 602 6,042 504 
1957 616 572 620 725 504 570 607 225 253 250 225 230 5,397 450 
Zinc (short tons) 1956 2,394 2,474 2,956 2,787 3,005 2,922 3,110 3,375 3,172 3,508 2,632 2,675 35,010 2,918 
1957 3,272) 3,306 3,249 «3,074 247 3,059 1,927 1,693 1,700 1,550 1,600 31,096 2,591 
Employment in Metals 1956 4,500 4,500 4,600 4,700 4,800 4,900 4,900 4,900 4,900 4,700 4,600 4,700 == 4,700 
Mining 1957 4,700 4,700 4,700 5,000 5,000 5,000 4,900 4,700 4,600 4,400 4,200 4,200 = 4,700 


(1) U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(2) N. M. Employment Security Commission 


and caused a shortage of warehouse space, which 
in turn necessitated production cutbacks. How- 
ever, nonagricultural markets for potash are ex- 
panding, an encouraging fact for our potash firms 
and the 4,000 employees (about 2,400 in the 
mines) on the industry's monthly payrollof nearly 
$2 million. 


Copper, a 1957 Casualty 


Copper producers have for several months been 
wistfully remembering the halcyon days from 
April 1955 through January 1957 when copper 
prices ranged from 35¢ a pound to a 92-year high 
of 46¢ and back again and when output broke re- 
cords right and left. During 1956, New Mexico's 
72,800 tons of copper were worth $61 million, 
placing the state fifth among the nation's copper 
producers, 

The price of copper was almost unbelievable, 
even by the producers themselves, and was at- 
tributed to many things. As James Boyd, vice 
president of exploration for Kennecott, biggest 
producer of them all, explained it, the high 
prices were caused by six factors: (1) curtailed 
production in the face of surpluses which had 
been expected in '54 but had not materialized; 
(2) strikes in the U.S. and Chile; (3) labor prob- 
lems in the Northern Rhodesia mines; (4) in- 
creased European consumption; (5) a government 
stockpile purchase from Chile of 100, 000 tons of 
copper; and (6) replacement of consumer in- 
ventories. 


FALLING SHADOWS 

However, even before the fantastic 46¢ -a-pound, 
record-smashing price effective from February 
to July of '56, many wise and experienced copper 
men were feeling cold winds on the backs of their 
necks--and issuing warnings. As early as May 
1955 Endicott R. Lovell, Calumet and Helca 
president, voiced alarm that even 36¢ copper 
would turn customers away and endanger the 
industry: 

"Conditions in the copper market are unprece- 
dented," he said. ''Drastic shortages of copper 
have been caused by strikes, government stock- 
piling policies, and boom conditions in Western 
Europe. Moreover, large shipments of copper 
have gone beyond the Iron Curtain, further aggra- 
vating the shortage in the Free World.... 

"Whether or not the 36¢ price will hold through- 
out the year is problematical. This high level 
unquestionably will stimulate the use of sub- 
stitutes and in the long run will harm our in- 
dustry." 

In October of that year the price was 43¢; and 
Western Electric was pointing out that copper 
was selling at a price 258 per cent above that in 
January '46, while aluminum was up only 63 per 
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cent. In November the International Council of 
Non-Ferrous Metals met in Paris to discuss the 
high price of copper and possibilities of replacing 
it with materials like aluminum and plastics. 


By February of '56 the price was close to 44¢, 
and the Engineering and Mining Journal Markets 
said: 

"The higher prices will affect the whole struc- 
ture of the copper industry, here and abroad.... 
Already, copper prices have lost any connection 
with copper costs." 


TROUBLE BEGINS 

Apparently, the copper world--with its finger 
on its own pulse--had accurately detected an un- 
healthy, feverish condition that before many 
months began to develop into an unmistakable 
case of third-degree doldrums. Within a few 
months the price ofcopper started a slow retreat; 
ard, although production held up surprisingly 
well--even when the price had tobogganed to its 
lowest point since February of '53, the time 
loomed when output would have to succumb to 
price-pressure resulting from decreasing copper 
consumption. 

In New Mexico that fateful month was October 
1957, although production began a gentle decline 
in July. October's output was less than 45 per 
cent of the postwar monthly record of 7,349 tons 
mined in January 1956. The slump from Sep- 
tember 1957 was 36 per cent in extent; that from 
the year's high of 6,217 tons in January was 47 
per cent. 

When the price first began to wobble, many 
producers felt that they could not--and would not 
--sell below 36¢ delivered. Inthe spring of '57, 
with the price hovering between 31 and 32¢, Roy 
H. Glover, Anaconda chairman, said that at least 
23 per cent of U. S. copper costs more than 29¢ 
a pound to produce and that about 70 per cent 
costs a minimum of 25¢. At that time, the in- 
dustry expected copper demand to increase as 
steel capacity expanded and as fabricators' copper 
stocks--believed to be already dangerously low-- 
dwindled even further. It was also hoped that a 


substantial increase in demand for durable goods 
would occur, thereby automatically pushing up 
copper demand. 

But steel production soon began to droop visi- 
bly, and demand for durable goods grew weaker 
rather than stronger; so copper's hopes were not 
realized. Consumption actually dropped faster 
than production, even with small mines closing 
and big operators beginning real curtailment. 
For example, in September U.S. mine production 
was down 2 per cent, but consumption of refined 
copper dipped 6. 


COPPER CUTBACKS 
The result has been the forcing out of produc- 


tion of small outfits throughout the nation and an 
increasing curtailment by major companies. In 
October, Banner Mining Company (major copper 
producer in Hidalgo county) had to close; in 
November Kennecott's General Manager W. H. 
Goodrich sized up the situation as "'a return to 
normal conditions after many years of abnormal 
demand," 

In December Kennecott announced a 12-per-cent 
production cut in its New Mexico (Chino-Santa 
Rita), Utah, and Nevada operations, a drop of 
3,800 tons a month, effective January 1, 1958. 

New Mexico copper mined last year dropped 
$23.9 million in value, a decrease of 38 percent. 
Total tonnage mined dropped nearly nine million 
tons. The price averaged 28.9¢ compared with 
41.6¢ in 1956. Obviously, what started out with 
all the earmarks of a banner year turned into 
several months of Blue Mondays. 

The outlook is uncertain--what with the first 
two months of '58 bringing other price slashes. 
Since mid-1957, foreign prices have slumped 
steadily, leaving an almost continuous gap between 
their level and that of our domestic producers 
and, therefore, forcing U. S. prices ever down- 
ward. No one seems to know at what point the 
bottom rung of the price ladder will be reached, 
but American producers apparently feel that fresh 
dirtis already sticking tothe soles of their boots. 


Lead and Zinc 


Developments during 1957 in the non-ferrous 
metals field apparently proved the validity of fear 
expressed by lead-zinc people in December 1956 
that in order to meet government stockpile needs 
their industry had over-expanded during the year 
so that it couldn't contract to the level of supply- 
ing only normal needs. Although New Mexico 
output remained comparatively unchanged through 
June, as early as April lead-zinc officials were 
advocating an import excise tax like that for 
copper, a tax to be imposed automatically when 
prices fell below an "economic level." 


FALLING PRICES 

By May a soft lead-zinc market had turned 
softer; andthe price of zinc, prime western grade 
at East St. Louis, had dropped from the 16-month 
-old price of 13.5¢ a pound to 12¢ and then to 
11.5¢, while that of lead deserted its 16-month- 
old level of 16¢, dropping to 15¢. By the year's 
end zinc was down to 10¢, lowest since March 
1954, and lead was selling at 13.5¢, lowest since 
January 1954. 

By late summer many operations had been sus- 
pended (among them, production at ASARCO's 
Groundhog mine and Peru Mining's Hanover mine, 
two of the state's most important) or sharply 
curtailed (such as Empire Zinc's developmental 
work). 
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August's lead production of 225 tons was only 
about 31 per cent of the year's monthly high of 
725 tons in April and less than 27 per cent of the 
post-war high of 858 tons in March 1949. Sep- 
tember's zinc production of 1,693 tons was less 
than half the year's high of 3,419 in March and 
less than 35 per cent of the post-war high of 
4,885 tonsin May 1952. Although slight recovery 
occurred thereafter, the year's total production 
figures were 5,397 tons of lead and 31,096 tons 
of zinc compared with 6,042 tons of lead and 
35,010 tons of zinc in '56. 


A YEAR OF DISAPPOINTMENT 

As was true of copper, 1957 started out with a 
bang. For fiscal 1957, lead producers had re- 
ported a valuation increase of $299,731 over 
fiscal 1956, while zinc output was valued at more 
than $2 million above that of the previous year. 
But the next six months knocked those excellent 
records into a miner's unused hat. By the end 
of the calendar year lead was off 19 per cent in 
value, and zinc was off 26 per cent. Whether '58 
will bring recovery is anybody's guess. Several 
recent announcements of new uses for the metals 
(such as Ford's installing new plating equipment 
to employ a "white brass" plating process on 
auto bumpers--the "brass" to be an alloy con- 
taining about 65 per cent zinc) may pump some 
life back into the ailing metals industries. 


Uranium Paradise 


Have you heard the story of Paddy Martinez, 
Son of the Navajo, 


Who kicked up a fortune on old Haystack Mountain 
Off yonder in New Mexico? 


On a pile of uranium. 
--JET-AGE BALLAD BOOK 


Who's to say we won't be singing such a folk- 
song in New Mexico one of these days? Certain- 
ly Paddy Martinez and his discovery ushered in 
a new day for the state. Nowhere else within the 
nationare such high hopes pinned--and apparently 


with excellent reasons--upon U3Og, the wonder. 
metal of the age. 


ENORMOUS POSSIBILITIES 

According to an AEC report in December 1957, 
New Mexico has, in the Grants area alone, some 
51.4 million tons of proven reserves--more than 
70 per cent of the known U. S. reserves. Upon 
completion this year of four new processing 
plants, we will have a milling capacity of 10,775 
tons a day--51 per cent of the total U.S. capacity 
when all the 28 mills now-operating, under con- 
struction, or contracted for are on stream. At 


He took him a pick and a Geiger counter 
And he kept his doin's mum; 
And he soon was a-sittin' on top of old Haystack 
|_| 


December, 1957 
Estimated Cost 
In Under Construction Capacity of Mili 
state Operation ___or Contract _ _TPD_ __(millions) _ 
Arizona 1 250 $ 3.6 
Colorado 6 20) 4.010 24.2 
NEW MEXICO 2 4 10,775 62.3 
Oregon 1 210 a8 
South Dakot 1 300 1.9 
Utah 4(2) 3,425 25.8 
Washington 1 400 3.1 
Wyoming 2 _1, 650 14. 
TOTAL 16 9 21,020 $137.5 
(1) Union Carbide mill at Rifle now under construction will replace existing 
one, Totals should be adjusted accordingly. 
(2) The mill at Monticello is the only government owned uranium plant in the 
nation, 
Source: Atomic Energy Commission 


that time we will also have a uranium-mill in- 
vestment totaling $62.3 million, representing 45 
per cent of the cost of all 28 mills. 


The two largest U. S. mines are Anaconda's 
Jack Pile and Rio De Oro's Dysart Mine No. 1, 
both in the Ambrosia Lake country. The Dysart 
No. 1 only a year ago was ranked 16th. 

The four mills under construction last year 
were the 750-TPD mill of Homestake-New Mex- 
ico Partners, now operating, the 1,500-TPD mill 
of Homestake-Sapin Partners, and the 1,725-TPD 
plant of Phillips, both scheduled for mid-year 
completion; and Kermac's 3,300-TPD plant, ex- 
pected to be finished in the fall. Kerr-McGee's 
500-TPD installation at Shiprock and Anaconda's 
Bluewater plant with a capacity of slightly more 
than 3,000 tons per day, have been operating for 
many months. 


U30g,NEW MEXICO STYLE 

Contrary tothe earlier pattern in U.S. uranium 
mining, operations in New Mexico are largely 
in the hands of big operators like those already 
named, plus others like Vanadium Corporation, 
Holly Uranium, Calumet & Hecla, Westvaco, 
Dalco, etc. 


Despite the fact that tighter buying policies of 
the AEC have recently proved discouraging, es- 
pecially to independent prospectors, actual pro- 
duction in New Mexico is just getting under way, 
with mines only beginning operation and most 
mills yet to be put on stream. Before many 
months 18 deep shafts will be in use. In fiscal 
1950 New Mexico mines produced uranium worth 
$61,273; in fiscal 1957, production was valued at 
$28,364,383. Alvin J. Thompson, director of 
the New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral 
Resources, has predicted that if construction and 
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production continue as planned, by '59 or '60 we 
will be producing uranium concentrates with ''an 
annual value of $100 million or more" and uran- 
ium will have become our most important metal. 


16. ESTIMATED URANIUM ORE RESERVES 
WESTERN STATES 


December, 1957 


Per Cent 
District and State Tonnage U30g 
Grants, New Mexico 51,400, 000 0. 26 
Gas Hills-Crooks Gap, Wyoming 7,200, 000 0. 26 
Big Indian Wash, Utah 3,800, 000 0.43 
Uravan Mineral Belt, Colorado 3,500, 000 0.31 
Monument Valley- White 
Canyon-Red Canyon-Deer 
Flats, Utah 1,900, 000 0.32 
Other _6, 000, 000 0.25 
TOTAL 73, 800, 000 0.27 
Source: Atomic Energy Commission 
Remember Paddy--Paddy Martinez, 
And his eye for U30g ? 
Lift his name in song as you jog along, 
And with pride his story relate! 
--M.1.M. 


Manufacturing 


The recent rapid growth of manufacturing in 
New Mexico was considerably slowed in 1957. 
Although the figures for manufacturing employ- 
ment shown elsewhere in this bulletin indicate 
that employment increased 4.2 per cent over 
1956, those figures are somewhat misleading in 
that they include the employment of Sandia Cor- 
poration, the classification of which has been the 
subject of considerable debate. Since this many- 
faceted operation has now officially been reclassi- 
fied as nonmanufacturing (professional engineer- 
ing services), a clearer look at what has been 
happening to manufacturing in this state can be 
obtained by examining the figures for covered 
(subject to unemployment insurance)employment, 
which exclude Sandia. They are presented in 
Tables 18 and19. 

The year-to-year changes in covered employ- 
ment in manufacturing are summarized in Table 
19. They show that the growth of manufacturing 
has been substantial since mid-century but that 
the rate of growth has varied widely from year to 
year. In 1957 the rate was lower than in any 


— 
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other year except 1954, when a small decline 
occurred, 

The slackening of expansion in 1957 was due 
primarilyto declines inthree industries--lumber 
and wood products, chemicals, and stone and clay 
products. Their reversals concealed the fact 
that during the same year several of our more 
promising industries continued to chalk up good 
gains. Employment in fabricated metal products 
increased 40 per cent; that in ordnance, 24 per 
cent; that in apparel, 20 per cent; and that in 
scientific and professional instruments, 17 per 
cent. 

Lumber and wood products has historically been 
New Mexico's largest manufacturing industry; yet 
it istraditionally an industry of widely fluctuating 
employment, particularly in this state, where 
there are many small firms which operate only 
when the market is favorable. During 1957, 
wholesale prices of lumber declined, with the 
result that activity was curtailed. 


17. ACTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


SALES (add 000's) EMPLOYMENT 


1956 1957 1956 1957 

January $ 24. 130.0 $ 18,827.5 18, 100 19,900 
February 21,205. 4 22,975. 1 18, 400 19, 900 
March 21, 998.7 20, 141.8 18,700 20,200 
April 18,630.8 26,663.5 19, 400 20, 400 
May 21, 310.3 31,045.7 20, 100 20, 800 
June 20,410,2 18, 236.1 20,900 21,300 
July 16, 475.2 14,548.3 20, 800 20,700 
August 17, 998.2 20, 108.9 20,900 21, 40€ 
September 25, 478.0 13, 340.9 20,700 21,200 
October 19,823. 1 17, 438.0 20,600 21,300 
November 17, 788.3 18, 398.8 20, 400 21, 100 
December 21,360.7 19, 865.8 20, 400 21,200 
Year Total 246, 408.9 241,590. 4 =< 

Monthly Average 20,534. 1 20, 132.5 20,000 20,800 


Source: N.M. Bureau of Revenue and N.M. Employment Security Commission 


The bulk of our chemical manufacturing is in 
potash; and although mine production of potash 
increased during 1957, the market for fertilizer 
grades deteriorated sharply during the latter part 
of the year. In response to the unfavorable mar- 
ket, New Mexico companies reduced their refin- 
ing activities. 

Primarily as the result of reduction of opera- 
tions in lumber, potash refining, building blocks, 
and electrical machinery, New Mexico manu- 
facturers experienced sales which were 2 per 
cent lower than in 1956. 

The manufacturing industries which made sub- 
stantial gains in 1957 were among those which 
have shown the greatest growth since 1950. Al- 
thoughthe magnitude of development has not been 
great when compared with employment in areas 
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18. COVERED EMPLOYMENT IN 
MANUFACTURING IN NEW MEXICO 
1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, 1957 


Per Cent 
Change 
1950 1952 1954 1956-1957 50-57 56-57 
All Manufacturing 9,95€ 10,902 10,944 14,311 14,586 + 47 + 1.9 
Lumber & Wood 2,802 2,307 2,510 2,668 2,444 - 13 - 8.4 
Chemicals 1,561 1,900 2,206 2,363 2,330 + 47 - 2.7 
Food 1,893 2,102 2,103 2,296 2,285 +21 - 0.5 
Printing & Publishing 1,004 1,091 1,244 1,280 1,323 + 32 + 3.4 
Transport Equipment 384 666 548 1,150 1,221 +218 + 6,2 
Petroleum 343 485 549 704 781 +128 +10.9 
Primary Metals 415 424 316 517 571 + 38 +10.4 
Stone & Clay Products 450 569 454 485 444 - 1 - 8.5 
Electrical Machinery -- (2) 26 402 392. -- - 2.5 
Fabricated Metals 164 220 217 256 359 +119 +40.2 
Apparel 119 118 117 168 202 + 70 +20.2 
Macninery 
(except electrical) 71 93 83 194 193 +172 - 0.5 
Furniture & Fixtures 172 138 100 110 117 - 32 + 6.4 
Leather Products 38 83 102 94 99 +161 + 5.3 
Textiles 98 128 89 78 76 - 24 - 3.8 
Science & Professional 
Instruments 10 16 27 36 42 +320 +16,7 
Others(3) 432 559 1,024 1,510 1,738 +302 +15.1 


(1) Excludes Sandia Corp., formerly classified in manufacturing but now 
classified in services 

(2) One small establishment, employment of which included in other 

(3) Includes ordnance for 1952 and later years 

Source: Reports of N.M. Employment Security Commission 


with large manufacturing, several industries have 
demonstrated impressive vigor in their rate 
of expansion since 1950. This growth is sum- 
marized, industry by industry, in Table 19. 
Examination of the figures in Table 19 reveals 
that three industries have declined substantially 
since 1950--lumber and wood products, furniture 
and fixtures, and textiles. On the other hand, 
nine have moved ahead at rates greatly in excess 
of the average rate of increase of 47 per cent--a 
rate which markedly exceeds the 12 percent rate 
of growth of the nation's manufacturing industries. 


19. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES SHOWING 
EXCEPTIONAL GROWTH IN NEW MEXICO 
1950-1957 


Gain in Employment 
As Per Cent In Number 
of Workers 


Rank of Gain 
In Number 
of Workers(1) 


of 1950 


Ordnance (2) (2) Ist 
Electrical Machinery (3) 392 5th 
Science & Professional 

Instruments 320 32 12th 
Transport Equipment 218 837 2nd 
Machinery 

(except electrical) 172 122 9th 
Leather Products 161 61 llth 
Petroleum Products 127 438 4th 
Fabricated Metals 119 195 7th 
Apparel 70 83 10th 


(1) Rank among all 17 manufacturing groups in number of workers added 
since 1950. 

(2) Ordnance ranks first in rate of growth and number of workers added, No 

workers in 1950, so rate cannot be calculated. Number of workers cannot 

be shown separately because of non-disclosure rules. 

(3) No employment in 1950 so rate cannot be calculated. 

Source: Reports of N.M, Employment Security Commission 


20. AVERAGE MONTHLY COVERED 
EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
New Mexico, 1947-1957 
Change in 
Number of 
Workers Workers Per Cent 
1950 9,956 -- -- 
1951 10,710 754 7.6 
1952 10,902 192 1.8 
1953 11,116 214 2.0 
1954 10,994 -122 -1.1 
1955 12, 569 1,575 14.3 
1956 14,311 1,742 13.9 
1957 14, 586 275 t3 
1950-57 -- 4,630 46.5 
Source: Reports of N. M. Employment Security 


Commission 


These fast growers include two industries that 
were not even represented in the state in 1950-- 
ordnance, which cannot be shown separately in 
the Table, and electrical machinery. 

The nine industries demonstrating the most 
rapid rate of development since 1950 appear sepa- 
rately in Table 19, each rank in order of rate of 
increase (with percentage increases set down), 
gain in number of workers, and rank in number 


Impressive growth continued among most New 
Mexico transportation and utility firms in 1957. 
New highs were established in electric power 
production, in sales by transportation and utility 
firms, in numbers of motor vehicles and tele- 
phones used, and in amount of highway travel. 
Employment in this economic sector surpassed 
the 1953 peak. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 

Particularly in the Mountain States with their 
rapidly growing but widely separated cities, 
successful highway transport depends not only on 
good service but also on anability and willingness 
to anticipate future growth and needs andto make 
a corresponding investment in facilities. 

No public source compiles information on such 
transport, so that knowledge of the operations 
depends solely upon the willingness of the carriers 
to provide data. Accordingly, the indication of 
highway transport activity here offered is based 


Transport & Utilities 
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of workers added. It will be noted that, with 
the exception of ordnance, transportation equip- 
ment, and petroleum, the industries showing the 
greatest vigor are among the state's smaller in- 
dustries and were either the smallest or actually 
nonexistent in 1950. The fact that these have 
achieved footholds in New Mexico and are gaining 
rapidly appears to be a very encouraging sign for 
the outlook of manufacturing in this state. 


Additional encouragement comes from the fact 
that manufacturing expansion in New Mexico since 
mid-century has brought increasing diversity, 
generally regarded as an indication of strength. 
In 1950 twoindustries--lumber and wood products 
and foods--accounted for nearly half of all the 
state's manufacturing employment, and only two 
others could provide as much as 5 per cent each. 
In 1957 the same two which were so outstanding 
six years earlier accounted for less than one 
third of the manufacturing employment in the 
state, while five others provided more than 5 per 
cent each. Moreover, the state had two entirely 
new industries; and, of the twenty-one manu- 
facturing groups recognized by government agen- 
cies, nineteen were represented in New Mexico. 
Noris it premature to mention that several well- 
organized developments are under way which will 
bring additional size and diversification to the 
state's manufacturing picture. 


upon material reported by the Navajo Freight 
Lines, Inc., one of the larger general merchan- 
dise carriers operating in and through the state. 

During 1957 this company handled over 107 
thousand tons into and out of New Mexico--an 
annual increase of nearly 15 per cent. The 
major portion of this tonnage was made up of 
transcontinental freight moving between the Mid- 
west and the Pacific Coast. There was also an 
increase of about 7 per cent in the mileage oper- 
ated in the state. 

Consistent with its increasing activities, the 
company has opened a new terminal in Gallup, 
has purchased land for one in Hobbs, and is en- 
larging its Albuquerque facilities. It now has 
authority to operate from Roswell to Artesia and 
has been granted service at Clovis, Roy, and 
Mosquero. An~»lications are pending before the 
ICC to purchase another company, which would 
make possible operations in the Carlsbad-White 
Sands area and service to New Mexico points 


from El Paso. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 

New Mexico air traffic is predominantly in- 
bound, except for passenger service and--to a 
slightly lesser extent--mail service. The 1957 
pattern for TWA is typical: 


Ratio, Outbound to Inbound 


Passengers, Number 1.01 
Mail, Pounds 0.79 
Express, Pounds 0.25 
Freight, Pounds 0.13 


In the same TWA report, 
shown: 


the following was 


Per Cent Increase 
1957 Relative to 1956 


Outbound Inbound 
Passengers, Number 12.7 14,3 
Mail, Pounds 3.7 3.6 
Express, Pounds 27.9 11.2 
Freight, Pounds 45.7 18.8 


These changes, consolidated into a single rev- 
enue figure, represented an increase of approx- 
imately 14 per cent over 1956. Of course, pas- 
senger-traffic income is affected not only by the 
total number of passengers but also by the pro- 
portion of passengers traveling at the 4. 5¢ tourist 
rate instead of at the 5. 9¢ first class rate. 

Even without reports from all air carriers, 
which would afford measurement of the proportion 
of the total lift represented by TWA operations, 
the percentage increase data are interesting. In 


21. ACTIVITY IN TRANSPORTATION 
AND UTILITIES 
New Mexico 1956 & 1957 

SALES (add 000's) EMPLOYMENT 

1956 1957 _1956 1957 
January $ 6,805.8 $ 9,502.8 18, 800 19,600 
February 6,426.2 7,950.0 18,900 19, 400 
March 9,027.7 12, 340.3 19, 000 19,600 
April 7,693.1 10, 259.9 19,300 19, 800 
May 5,218.0 9,916.0 19,600 19,900 
June 11,329.1 15, 189.7 20, 100 20, 100 
July 8,730.9 11, 449.2 20,100 20, 400 
August 8,854.1 13,591.3 20,000 20,600 
September 12, 886.7 14, 262.0 20, 100 20, 800 
October 12, 475.2 13,258.6 19,900 20,500 
November 7,405.8 12,956.7 20,100 400 

9 


December , 469. 800 
Year Total 


Monthly Average 


108, 
20, 100 


9, 


146, 


12, 


145. 


178, 19,600 


Source: N.M. Bureau of Revenue and N.M. Employment SecurityCommission 
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the first place, the improvement in all categories 
is a distinctly positive sign. In the second place, 
based on an assumption of constant competitive 
and traffic direction patterns, the more sub- 
stantial increase in outbound than inbound express 
and freight suggests a corresponding increase in 
the local production of those goods, generally 
more highly valued, which tend to be moved more 
frequently by air. 

The extent to which specific marketing tech- 
niques contribute heavily to air revenues in cer- 
tain localities is indicated by the fact that two 
categories of goods are among the most important 
inbound cargo revenue producers: cut flowers 
from the West Coast and shipments ex warehouse 
of mail-order catalogue goods sold through local 
retail outlets. 

Expectations for 1958 by thiscarrier are based 
on a weakening in activity during the last quarter 
of 1957, which, however, did not change the over- 
all‘upward trend. 


Sales of Electric Energy 


NEW MEXICO, 1949 &1957 
MILLIONS OF KWH 


2000 
TOTAL - 229% Increase 
OTHER 
1500 (1000 % Increase) 
INDUSTRIAL 
(198% increase) 
1000 
COMMERCIAL 
(168% Increase) 
500 
RESIDENTIAL 
: (173% Increase) 


(Annual Estimate Based on 
First 8 Months) 


1949 


SOURCE: FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 

The latest Federal Power Commission re- 
ports, based on data to June 30, 1956, indicate a 
total installed and projected electric generating 
capacity in New Mexico of about 612 thousand 
kilowatts, Since generating installations involve 
relatively large sums of money and require con- 
siderable time for building, they are planned well 
in advance. Asa result, FPC figures on gener- 
ating capacity usually are adequate for several 
years following publication. Ordinarily, the only 


short-time change in their significance lies ina 
reduction of proposed projects because of actual 
completions. 

Of the total generating capacity in New Mexico, 
private utilities held 81 per cent; public utilities, 
both federal and local, another 10 per cent; co- 
operatives, the remaining 9 per cent. Of the five 
private utilities represented, three of them of 
approximately equal size, the Southwestern Pub- 
lic Service Company, the Public Service Company 
of New Mexico, aud the El Paso Electric Com- 
pany, were by far the largest, and together had 
77 per cent of total existing and projected gener- 
ating capacity. Of the seven public utilities, 
which included city-owned operations at Clayton, 
Farmington, Gallup, Raton, and Tucumcari, the 
USBR Rio Grande Project, and the U.S. AEC in- 
stallation, only the Gallup and USBR installations 
(data for AEC not reported) had a capacity of 10 
thousand kilowatts or over. Of 17 electrical co- 
operatives in the state, 15 were marketing co- 
operatives. Only two, the Lea County Electrical 
Cooperative and the Plains Electric Generation 
and Transmission Cooperative, were actual pro- 
ducers--the Lea County installation representing 
20 thousand kilowatts capacity, and the Plains in- 
stallation, 33 thousand. 

The largest utilities were actively engaged in 
expanding facilities. For example, the Public 
Service Company is rapidly advancing work ona 
$7.9 million plant just north of Albuquerque, with 
operation expected by the endof 1958. By the end 
of 1957this company was servingan estimated 85 
thousand electric customers and 10 thousand 
water customers. Total fixed assets of the com- 
pany excluding construction work in progress ran 
to $52.0 million. The company has stated that in 
the five areas in which it operates it expects to 
spend about $11 million this year on new con- 
struction, about twothirds ofit on plant facilities. 

The Southwestern Public Service Company by 
the end of 1957 was supplying over 40 thousand 
customers and during the year had expended over 
$3 million on electric plant and transmission and 
distribution facilities. The company had opened 
its new Cunningham station near Hobbs, its fourth 
generating station in the state. Other operations 
under way by this company are designed to con- 
nect the new station to existing transmission and 
distribution facilities. 


Power Production 

Total electric power production in New Mexico, 
by both utilities and industrial generating plants, 
has morethan doubled since 1949, expanding from 
approximately 1.1 billion KWH in 1949 to an an- 
nual rate of about 2.6 billion KWH last year. 
Consideration of the intervening years indicates 
a fairly constant increase of about 10 per cent 
annually, with that in the last two years topping 
11 per cent. However, industrial production has 
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remained fairly constant at from about 220 to 280 
million KWH each year. Apparently, increasing 
industrial power demands are being met by the 
expanding utilities. 


Fuel Consumed in Power Production 


Using KWH produced as a common denominator 
for comparison, the proportion of gas used in 
electric power generation has increased and the 
proportion of coal and oilhas decreased. In 1949 
about 88 per cent of total electric energy pro- 
duced by utilities was from gas; in 1957 this had 
increased to almost 98 per cent. Coal and oil, 
on the other hand, accounted for 7 per cent and 5 
per cent respectively, of all electric power pro- 
duced in 1949, but for only 1.7 per cent and 0.8 
percent in 1957. This pattern is generallytypical 
of the Southwest compared with the large coal- 
producing states in the East, where coal is the 
major electric energy producer. 

In terms of actual fuel consumption for 1949- 
1957, coal dropped nearly 60 per cent from 71 
thousand short tons annually to an estimated 39 
thousand short tons; oil about 56 per cent from 
101 thousand barrels to about 44 thousand bar- 
rels. Gas consumption for electric power gen- 
eration, meanwhile, increased 155 per cent from 
around 11 million MCF to anestimated 28 million. 


Sales of Electric Energy to Ultimate Consumers 

Since sales of electric energy to ultimate con- 
sumers are reported within residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and ''other'' categories, an 
analysis of sales permits some conclusion as to 
the specific growth components. For example, 
while the over-all increase in annual sales for 
1949-1957 has been around 229 per cent, resi- 
dential sales have increased 173 per cent; com- 
mercial, 168 per cent; industrial, 198 per cent; 
"other" (largely irrigation), a round 10 times. 
The accompanying chart indicates the absolute 
and relative nature of this growth. 


22. ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
New Mexico, 1955-1957 
(thousands of kilowatt hours) 
1955 


1956 1957 


January 157,372 171,737 199,995 
February 145,569 165,111 178, 099 
March 157,795 183,191 202,045 
April 164,071 179,924 206,245 
May 167,264 193, 853 201, 172 
June 182,619 210, 330 220,591 
July 170,502 222,334 241,370 
August 171, 586 221, 409 258,331 
September 179,675 206, 106 221,614 
October 163,635 197,670 220,528 
November 168, 162 194,245 219,621 
December 174, 397 193, 341 235, 335 
Year Total 2,002,647 2,339,251 2,604, 946 
Monthly Average 166, 887 194, 938 217,079 


Source: Federal Power Commission 


PIPELINE DEVELOPMENT 

Considerable additional work was done on two 
interstate oil pipelines during 1957. The Texas- 
New Mexico Pipeline Corporation installation is 
designed to carry up to 50 thousand barrels daily 
from the Aneth Field in Utah across New Mexico 
to Jal for further distribution. Preliminary tests 
were made on this installation early in February 
of 1958. The other pipeline, under the control of 
the Four Corners Pipeline Corporation and re- 
presenting six major California oil companies, 
initially will carry up to 60 or 70 thousand bar- 
rels per day from the Four Corners area to Los 
Angeles refineries. The installation will per- 
mit subsequently required expansion of capacity 
throughthe addition of booster pumping facilities. 
Both installations are scheduled for completion 
by mid-1958. 

Intra-state development was heaviestin the San 
Juan Basin. However, a continuation of auxiliary 
facilities development was typical of all major 
operators, both in oil and in gas. 


TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT 

Since 1950 the number of telephones in major 
exchange areas has doubled, and the proportion 
of residences withtelephone service has increas- 
ed up to 40 per cent. The latter figure is doubly 
significant since it indicates not only population 
growth, but also growthin general economic well- 
being--the per cent of residences with telephone 
service being correlated with such measures as 
personal income. 

As of September 1957, 23 exchange areas in 
New Mexico had a thousand or more residential 
and business telephones. The three largest, 
Albuquerque, Roswell,and Santa Fe, had 51 thou- 
sand, 10 thousand, and almost nine thousand, 
respectively. Carlsbad, Hobbs, Clovis, and Las 
Cruces each had over five thousand. 

Telephone development on New Mexico farms 
was equally impressive. In 1950 about 15 per 
cent of all farms had telephones; at present the 
figure is between 30 and 35 per cent. The annual 
increase has beena fairly constant 2-to-3 per- 
centage points. However, even at the higher 
figure, considerable room for more develop- 
ment remains, since New Mexico farms are near 
the bottom of the list nationally in per cent with 
telephone service. 


RAILROADS 

Measurement of rail traffic patterns is com- 
plicated because the only published information 
relates to carload movements. The summaries, 
based on a systematic 1 per cent sample of car- 
load waybills, cover documentary originations 
and destinations in New Mexico. Since part of 
the traffic may have been through New Mexico 
with new paper written at New Mexico transit 
points, the value of the reports is uncertain. 
In addition, the reports are published with time 
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lags of from one to two years. A strong sug- 
gestionthat the data largely relate totransit ship- 
ments is found in the fact that about 80 per cent 
of the total estimated outbound tonnage ina re- 
cent period fell into the category ''manufactures 
and miscellaneous forwarders' traffic.'' Based 
upon the reports, with the limitations and charac- 
teristics indicated, the following is descriptive of 
New Mexico rail traffic. 

Unlike air freight and express, outbound rail 
freight tonnage is about 3 to 4 times that of in- 
bound tonnage. As already noted, about 80 per 
cent of the outbound freight was ‘manufactures 
and miscellaneous forwarders' traffic.'' Most of 
the remainder was "products of mines," the bulk 
of which moved within the Mountain States area. 

Geographical distribution ofall outbound freight 
combined, on a tonnage basis, was as follows: 


Destination 


Per Cent 

Geographical Subdivision of Total 
East North Cental 26 
West South Central 19 
South Atlantic 18 
West North Central 10 
Mountain 9 
East South Central 7 
Middle Atlantic 6 
Pacific 4 
New England 
100 


Freight on carload waybills terminating in New 
Mexico had about the same commodity pattern 
as outbound freight. The proportion made up 
of manufactures and miscellaneous forwarders' 
traffic, however, ran somewhat lower--about 65 


per cent. On a tonnage basis, inbound freight 
originated this way: 

Origination Per: Cent 
Geographical Subdivision of Total 
Mountain 35 
West South Central 30 
Pacific 13 
West North Central 9 
East North Central 8 
East South Central 2 
South Atlantic 2 
Middle Atlantic) i 
New England 

100 


At least one carrier expects that business in 
the active oil and gas areas innorthernand south- 
eastern New Mexico will continue good. Simi- 
larly, the increasing national importance of such 
activities as the one in the White Sands region is 
expected to contribute to rail activity. Little 
change, however, has been shown or is expected 
in agricultural, mining, and livestock areas of 
southern and central-eastern New Mexico. 

--A.E.W. 


The construction industry recovered from a 
slight slump in 1956, going on to reach high lev- 
els of activity during 1957. In spite of some dif- 
ficulties in home financing, the value of dwel- 
ling unit permits shot upwards. Nonresidential 
building was down slightly in a 16-city permit 
issuing area, but was more than offset by a tre- 
mendous increase in road construction. Con- 
tractors' sales, building materials sales, and 
shipments of portland cement went along with the 
upward trend of industry. Some slight increases 
were registered in wage scales of union building 
trades workers, and an average of 1,600 more 
employees per month worked in construction 
throughout the year. It was a most successful 
period for building; however, some areas of the 
state continued to decline in activity, even show- 
ing signs of deterioration and near-paralysis. 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 

Total valuation of construction in New Mexico 
is now available for the first time in the history 
of such statistics. The data are now being com- 
piled by the F.W. Dodge Corporationin coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Business Research, For 
many years Dodge has been publishing construc- 
tion statistics for 37 eastern states. In 1955, the 
same corporation started preliminary workin the 
11 western states, and in New Mexicothe Bureau 
agreed to collect construction data for a trial 
period, during which a reporting system was to 
be set up. After the reporting system was es- 
tablished, monthly data were collected--but not 
published--for the entire year of 1956. The first 
monthly report in which the building activity of 
the 11 western states was included was that of 
January 1957. Reports continued for the rest of 
the year. The F.W. Dodge reports show an in- 


Construction 


crease of 37 per cent in total construction valua- 
tion in New Mexico for 1957 compared with the 
previous year. In the Mountain States, New 
Mexico's increase in construction valuation was 
second only to Arizona's. The following table 
shows the total of such valuation: 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION VALUATION 
MOUNTAIN STATES 


(add 000's) 
Per Cent 

1956 1957 Change 
NEW MEXICO’ $187,426 $255,958 + 37 
Arizona 311, 262 484,717 + 56 
Colorado 594, 451 465, 829 - 22 
Idaho 108, 771 138, 672 + 27 
Montana 213, 965 139, 069 - 35 
Nevada 87, 391 85,171 - 3 
Utah 491,421 226, 648 18 
Wyoming 133, 714 107, 224 - 20 


CITY BUILDING PERMITS 

Building permit value reported by 16 cities in 
New Mexico increased by 7 per cent last year. 
The increase broke the downward spiral, which 
started in 1956 and continued through the first 
half of 1957. A last-minute spurt in November 
and December of 1957 caused total building per- 
mit valuation to strengthen. December of 1957 
brought the largest gains with a $2.7 million in- 
crease over a year ago andcontributed greatly to 
the $4 million total inc_ease for the year. But 
permit building activity by the er? of the year had 
not completely regained the ground lost in 1956 
and was still $4 million less than that in 1955, ir ~ 
spite of increased costs of materials and labor. 


A Note On Tables (continued from page 2) 


which they relate, the area with which they are 
concerned, and how they are arranged or classi- 
fied, examine carefully the title of the table, the 
captions (titles of individual columns), and the 
stubs (words or titles in the extreme left-hand 
columns which describe figures on individual 
lines), Pay particular attention to whether the 
figures express numbers, quantities, values, or 
index numbers; whether they represent single 
units or thousands or millions. 


2. Read the footnotes carefully. They explain 
deviations, special characteristics, or short- 
comings of the data. They also refer to data 
sources, so important in considering reliability 
and usefulness, 
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3. Take the figures with a grain of salt. We 
never knowingly use dishonest or slanted figures. 
But it should be understood that figures can never 
be more than relatively accurate. Those re- 
sulting from complete enumerations are frequently 
not entirely accurate because of human error or 
lapse of time between the beginning and the end of 
counting. Figures which are estimates can never 
be precise because the humans who make them 
are not omniscient, These relatively minor in- 
accuracies do not destroy the validity or useful- 
ness of data, but they do mean that you should 
not depend on their accuracy to the last digit or 
decimal place, This is the reason why estimates 
are usually rounded. 


23. SALES AND EMPLOYMENT IN CONSTRUCTION 
New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


Year Monthly 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec ‘Total Average 


Total Building Permits 1956 $ 8,117 5,024 4,624 5,011 4,982 4,884 5,070 5,275 4,813 4,377 5,598 2,935 60,710 5,059 

(add 000's) 1957 $ 5,592 4,004 6,471 4,317 5,157 5,916 5,677 4,773 6,540 3,706 7,160 5,599 64,912 5,409 

Residential Building 1956 $2,896 2,655 2,372 2,701 2,519 3,046 2,833 2,923 3,251 2,465 3,056 2,295 33,012 2,751 

Permits (add 000's) 1957 $ 2,234 2,605 3,241 2,517 2,507 3,642 4,018 3,119 4,440 2,241 3,957 3,467 37,988 3, 166 

Nonresidential Building 1956 $ 4,496 1,861 1,625 1,673 1,625 1,092 1,438 1,375 913 1,263 2,068 273 19,702 1,642 

Permits (add 000's) 1957 $ 2,719 852 2, 462 1,118 1,581 1,018 1,075 1,139 1,652 964 2,653 1,818 19,051 1,587 

Other Building Permits 1956 $ 725 508 627 637 838 746 799 977 649 649 474 367 7,996 666 

(add 000's) 1957 $ 639 547 768 682 1,069 1,256 584 515 448 501 550 314 7,873 656 

Contractors' Sales 1956 $19,258 17,039 16,715 19,540 22,154 23,846 25,152 20,777 26,831 23,684 24,977 27,768 267,741 22,312 

(add 000's) 1957 $21,361 24,178 24,019 23,648 32,287 25,946 25,689 26,044 34,541 31,420 23,363 33,699 326,195 27,183 

Building Materials Sales 1956 $6,392 6,425 6,734 8,196 8,852 9,032 8, 136 8,287 8,527 7,816 7,177 7,283 92,857 7,738 

(add 000's) 1957 $ 6,961 7,810 7,319 7,857 9,725 8,268 8,823 8,733 8,684 8,452 7,604 9,002 99,238 8,270 

, Shipments of Portland 1956 134 119 168 199 212 i96 210 208 164 169 155 151 2,085 174 
Cement (000's of bbls) 1957 143 148 162 199 190 204 208 236 225 177 159 155 2,206 184 

Employment in 1956 13,800 13,800 14,400 14,900 15,400 16,000 16,400 16,600 16,200 16,500 16,400 16,100 -- 15,500 

, Construction 1957 16,000 15,800 16,100 16,500 17,100 17,700 17,800 17,700 17,800 17,700 17,400 17,600 -- 17, 100 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of 16 city building inspectors, N. M. Bureau of Revenue, N. M. Employment Security Commission, and 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 


Increased costs cause valuation to expand even The future of the VA loan guarantee situation 
though the same amount of material building takes in New Mexico looks brighter. Some administra- 
place. tive changes in loan financing are already making 
Albuquerque building activity was mainly res- it possible for the fundsto flow towards VA mort- 
ponsible for holding permit valuation at higher gage guarantees. 
levels thanthe previous year. Albuquerque show- 
ed an $8 million increase and therefore made up 
for the losses in Carlsbad, Clayton, Clovis, 
Deming, Alamogordo, Las Vegas, Portales, and 
Tucumcari. Permit activity took a sharp drop in 


It seems the FHA and conventional type loans 
filled the gap during the lull in the VA mortgage 
market. The FHA guaranteed 1,715 loans with 
a total value of $20.8 million, compared -with 


1,167 and $12.2 million in 1956. The average 
Clovis where the valuation was down from $3.3 value of loan guarantees increased from $10,500 


million to $1.3 million. Besides Albuquerque, to $12,100, seeming to indicate a trend toward 
other cities that showed gains were Gallup and larger homes with more conveniences. 

Las Cruces. Those that maintained their pre- Some of the building spurt inthe last few months 
vious level were Raton, Roswell, and Santa Fe. of 1957 may be attributed to the August change in 
the FHA interest rate from 5 per cent to 51/4 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING per cent on guaranteed loans. 


Residential building permit valuation was solely 
responsible for the $4 million total increase in NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
New Mexico. Total residential permit valuation Approximately 50 percent of the total nonresi- 
increased by $5 million, making up some of the dential building reported by 16 cities in 1957 oc- 
losses in commercialand other types of building. curred in Albuquerque. Just as in the residential 
Again, the main bulk of the residential increase construction, Albuquerque's volume of construc- 
occurred in Albuquerque, where the figures went tion kept the total from declining in valuation. 
up from $14.6 million to $22.8 million. Clovis, Portales, and Deming weakened rather 
There was some evidence of a "tight money drastically in valuation of nonresidential building; 
market" for homes with an approximate market but Santa Fe, Las Cruces, and Gallup showed 
value of $9,000 to $11,000. Until 1955, the Vet- some healthy gains. With this inconsistent pat- 
erans Administration was guaranteeing most of tern of nonresidential building throughout the 
' these types of loans, but after that year mortgage 16-city permit area, valuation increases in some 
funds became scarce. Second mortgage buyers’ cities countered decreases in others; and the re- 
were unwilling to buy VA guaranteed loans that sult was a 3 percent decline in '57. Other build- 
carried 41/2 per cent interest anda controlled ing permits such as additions and alterations 
discount rate on the sale of the mortgage. Asa remained at the same level as the year before. 
result, the number of VA loans in New Mexico in 
1957 dropped to only 1,938--or one third less ROADS, HIGHWAYS, AND UTILITIES 
than in 1956. Total loans guaranteedin 1956 were Heavy construction expanded by 54 per cent in 
$32 million compared with $22.7 million in 1957. 1957. Construction of streets, highways, sewer- 


age systems, electric systems, and other public 
and private utilities made this segment of the in- 
dustry one of the most important in New Mexico. 
Oil and gas pipe line construction in various 
counties was valued at over $48 million, and an 
addition to an electric plant in Sandoval county 
was set at $3 million. The remainder of our 
heavy construction of all types, including high- 
ways, had a valuation of approximately $61.5 
million, thereby making the total heavy construc- 
tion valuation $112.5 million. 


The New Mexico Highway Department awarded 
1957 contracts estimated at $44.2 million. Ap- 
parently, the Highway Department was ready with 
a planned program by the time the 1956 Federal 
Aid Highway Act was passed. This Act allocated 
money to the states for the construction of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways. In December 1957 the New Mexico High- 
way Department reported, "As of July 31, 1957, 
New Mexico ranked number one in the nation in 
getting its allotment of funds under contract. On 
that date, New Mexico had 76. 54 per cent of its 
allotment under contract.... Asfar as mileage is 
concerned, we had 104.8 miles of our Interstate 
System under contract. Two other states, Texas 
and NorthCarolina, had more mileage under con- 
tract, which placed us third in that category." 
The Highway Department rightfully boasts that 
"to attest to this preparedness is not only the 
fact that we are leading all other states in the 
nation, but also that we have 10.3 per cent of the 
entire Interstate System in New Mexico under 
contract at the present time. This indicates that 
we are well out ahead in getting underway the 
program that is scheduled to last 13 years."' 


To show further the swiftness of the New Mexi- 
co highway program, in January 1957 the depart- 
ment reported 235 miles under construction at a 
cost of $24 million and by August 328 miles at an 
estimated cost of $43 million. 


Contracts awarded for $1-million projects were 
not subjects for comment last year. Instead, $2- 
million contracts were many and were awarded 
to Brown Construction Company, Armstrong & 
Armstrong, Metropolitan Paving Co., Miller, 
Smith & O'Hara Inc. & Harry Trotz, and Skousen- 
Hise Contracting Company. In July, Brown Con- 
struction Company was working on $6. 5-million 
worth of highway construction; and in December, 
Skousen-Hise Contracting Company had an esti- 
mated $4.8 million and Armstrong & Armstrong 
$4. 2 million under contract. However, the most 
celebrated contract was one given to the Metro- 
politan Paving Company for $2.2 million for a 
section through the Apache Canyon on the old 
Santa Fe Trail. The 3.876 miles of road are 15 
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miles southeast of Santa Fe and within some of 
the most rugged terrain of the Rockies. The es- 
timated cost per mile was $565, 000. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 

The 10 per cent increase in construction em- 
ployment looks quite low in comparison with the 
increase in dollar volume. The probable expla- 
nation is the type of construction in which the 
major portion of the increase took place. Heavy 
construction, with its wide use of big machines, 
probably does not increase its manpower in the 
same proportion as the rise in dollar volume of 
its projects. If the big increase in construction 
had occurred in the home and commercial build- 
ing industry, employment would probably have 
kept pace. 


ALBUQUERQUE UNION WAGE SCALES 


1956 & 1957 
Hourly Rates 
October October 
1956 1957 
Bricklayers $3.725 $3.775 
Carpenters 2.900 3.025 
Electricians 3.229 
Painters 2.625 2.750 
Plasterers 3.250 3: 200 
Plumbers 3. £25 3.225 
Building Laborers 1.900 1.975 


Wages for skilled union workers and laborers 
in the building industry rose only slightly. The 
largest change was a 12.5¢ hourly increase ob- 
tained by painters and carpenters. Electricians 
and plumbers received 10¢ more per hour, and 
laborers 7. 5¢. 


--V.T.X. 


Chalking up an increase of $93.2 millions, an 
8.3 per cent rise over 1956, New Mexico's re- 
tailers established a new record in sales volume 
for the year. Total sales of $1,211.8 million 
were more than double (205.3 per cent of) their 
annual average of $590.3 million made during 
1947-1949, 


After a slow start in January, when they failed 
to equal their performance of a year earlier, the 
state's retailers went on to setnew sales records 
for each month inthe year. Their gain for the 
year was considerably better than the 5.4 per 
cent increase made by all retail stores in the 
United States. 


Furniture and appliance dealers were the only 
major retail group not sharing the gains. In April 
they collectively did the smallest volume of busi- 
ness ofany month since August 1954, From April 
on, however, their sales showed good recovery; 
and for the last four months of 1957 sales volume 


slightly surpassed that of the same period in 
1956. 


The 1957 slump in the sales of furniture and 
appliance stores was quite different from their 
1956 experience. In that year they achieved a 
solid 18 per cent hike in sales volume to lead all 
New Mexico retailers in postwar growth. Their 
gain in 1956 stood in sharp contrast to the mere 
6 per cent recorded for such stores throughout 
the United States. Last year their drop of 27 per 
cent contrasted more markedly, but not so favor- 
ably, with the 0.8 percent decline of the nation's 
furniture and appliance stores. 


The best record for 1957 was made by that 
diverse group labelled ''Other Retail Stores. '' De- 
Spite the fact that their Christmas volume fell 
below that in 1956, their 19.4 per cent gain in 
sales gave them the lead among all retail groups 


in rate of postwar growth. Moreover, it was pri- 
marily responsible for the good over-all showing 
of retail sales in New Mexico. Their increase 
was more than three times better than that of the 
nation's "other retailers." 


Apparel stores, whose growth has lagged behind 
that of most hard-goods retailers during most of 
the postwar period, staged something of a come- 
back in 1957, but their total sales for the year 
were held down by the fact that in three months 
they failed to show any gain over the corre- 
sponding months in 1956. Despite this difficulty, 
New Mexico apparel stores managed to make a 
slightly better showing than the 5.7 per cent in- 
crease of their counterparts across the nation. 


New Mexico's building material dealers, whose 
business was well sustained by the continued 
vigorous construction in the state, experienced a 
much better year than their fellow dealers in the 
rest of the country, showing a 6.9 per cent in- 
crease in sales in contrast to a national decline 
of 4.6 per cent. Although the subsistence group 
(food stores, eating and drinking places, and pub- 
lic lodgings) showed a good gain of 7.5 per cent, 
the same group nation-wide did slightly better 
with 7.9 per cent. 


WEAK SPOTS 4 
The New Mexico automotive group also failed 

to equal the gains in volume of sales of their na- 

tional counterparts. Of the total sales made by 
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New Mexico, 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June 

Sales (in millions) 
All Retail Stores 1956 $85.5 $80.0 $ 85.8 $88.2 $96.0 $100.6 
1957 83.2 89.4 100.7 99.2 98.4 110.4 
Apparel Stores 1956 3.0 2.1 2.8 2.4 2-3 3.0 
1957 3.0 | ef 2.4 3.1 3.5 2.9 
Automotive Stores 1956 21.5 24.6 24.8 24.5 29.7 29.1 
1957 19.4 23.2 28.5 29.8 25.8 31.6 
Subsistence Stores 1956 19.0 17.5 17.8 19.0 20.1 22.8 
1957 18.6 21.9 19.9 20.0 23.0 22.5 
Furniture & Appliances 1956 6.9 7.2 7.3 6.8 5.9 : | 
Stores 1957 4.4 5.0 4.5 2.8 4.6 4.2 
Building Material 1956 6.4 6.4 6.7 8.2 8.9 9.0 
Stores 1957 7.0 7.8 7.3 7.9 9.7 8.3 
Other Retail Stores 1956 28.7 22.2 26.4 27.3 28.3 29.6 
1957 30.8 28.8 38.1 35.6 31.8 40.9 
Employment in Retail 1956 31.6 31.4 32.4 32.9 33.5 34.3 
Stores (in thousands) 1957 33.6 33.3 34.0 34.8 35.3 36.3 


Source: N. M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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1956 & 1957 
Year Monthly 
July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 
$94.9 $91.1 $102.3 $ 89.2 $86.4 $118.6 $1,118.6 $ 93.2 
99.9 105.6 103.3 105.2 94.9 121.6 1,211.8 101.0 
2.6 2.6 3.0 3.1 3.1 4.1 34.9 2.9 
2.7 3.0 3.4 3.1 2.8 4.8 37.4 3.1 
26.7 22.4 30.9 25.5 22.0 29.8 311.5 26.0 
31.6 26.5 24.2 25.8 27.3 30.8 324.5 27.0 
20.7 24.5 22.0 19.6 21.8 23.6 248.4 20.7 
22.6 25.5 23.8 23.2 21.8 24.3 267.1 22.3 
6.2 4.7 3.8 4.1 4.0 4.7 68.7 5.7 
3.7 4.1 3.9 4.3 3.7 4.8 50.0 4.2 
8.1 8.3 8.5 7.8 7.3 7.3 92.9 7.9 
8.8 8.7 8.7 8.4 7.7 9.0 99.3 8.3 
30.6 28.6 34.1 29.1 28.2 49.1 362.2 30.2 
30.5 37.8 39.3 40.4 31.6 47.9 433.5 36.1 
34.2 34.5 34.8 34.3 34.6 36.1 =< 33.7 
36.7 36.9 36.8 36.5 37.2 39.3 -- 35.9 


RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 


PER CENT CHANGE: December '57 from December '56 


JUAN RIO ARRIBA 


+79 +43 


McKINLEY 


+15 


\ New Mexico +3 
woaceco [LoS Alomos 


automotive dealers, new and used car dealers 
reported $148.0 million, an increase of 6.1 per 
cent over their 1956 sales of $139.5 million, 
probably not enough to offset increased prices. 
All of the gain was attributable to stepped up 
sales in July, November, and December. 


Percentage changes in volume for major retail 
groups for this state and the nation were: 
Per Cent Changes 


New Mexico United States 


All Retail Stores + 8.3 + 5.4 
Automotive + + 8.3 
Subsistence + + 
Furniture & 

Appliance -27.2 - 0.8 
Building Materials + 6.9 - 4.6 
Other Retail +19. 7 + 6.0 


The over-all gain in New Mexico's retail vol- 
ume was dampened somewhat by sales declines in 
two of the larger counties--Bernalillo and Eddy, 
the first annual decline to occur in Bernalillo 
county since the war, although Eddy suffered a 
minor reversalin 1954. In both counties the drop 
was minor. Nevertheless, it was a drop--and in 


Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 
December 1957 

(add 1, 000's) ~fisiail Stores 

{ Furniture & Building Amusement Service Manufacturers 
County Apparel A tive  Subsi Appliances Material Other Total Places Firms & Processors 
Bernalillo $1,899 $ 8,414 $ 6,259 $1,734 $3,500 $11,587 $ 33,393 $ 205 $ 4,107 $ 1,380 
Catron 0 55 30 2 59 148 5 (a) 17 
Chaves 346 1,901 1,297 228 539 1,977 6,288 130 746 3,458 
Colfax 88 443 305 19 102 376 1,333 13 105 170 
Curry 221 1,003 846 159 218 937 3,384 41 524 60 
De Baca 1 67 72 6 37 163 346 (a) 21 (a) 
Dona Ana 210 1,715 1,219 153 385 1,064 4,746 93 482 943 
Eddy 312 1,437 1,543 373 434 5,055 9,154 70 798 5,902 
Grant 105 417 501 78 99 672 1,872 19 168 11 
Guadalupe 3 358 233 39 41 259 933 (a) 8 (a) 
Harding 0 63 i 0 (a) 123 193 1 3 23 
Hidalgo 3 225 179 5 31 158 601 6 24 1 
Lea 435 2,566 1,694 427 440 8, 146 13,708 117 798 2,186 
Lincoln ll 193 185 5 69 263 726 20 42 1 
Los Alamos 24 181 277 8 6 245 741 14 98 56 
Luna 55 408 389 68 62 299 1,281 14 105 14 
McKinley 77 1, 006 584 102 212 982 2,963 44 204 1,740 
Mora 2 59 20 1 (a) 71 153 (a) 4 29 
Otero 150 802 878 203 231 855 3,119 29 274 142 
Quay 65 509 481 49 77 438 1,619 24 88 26 
Rio Arriba 23 496 308 19 75 461 1,382 2 71 18 
Roosevelt 80 461 411 118 186 403 1,659 22 163 99 
Sandoval 1 94 169 0 ss 256 527 0 14 5 
San Juan 206 3,332 1,370 226 975 4, 186 10,295 115 593 1,060 
San Miguel 19 397 318 41 42 548 1,365 29 107 24 
Santa Fe 238 1,544 1,242 196 500 1,746 5, 466 27 654 409 
Sierra 2 248 224 16 33 170 693 5 71 40 
Socorro 13 335 270 50 16 259 943 1 35 44 
Taos z 209 187 43 26 175 647 16 41 1 
Torrance 5 302 157 18 15 150 647 1 21 0 
Union 37 217 199 10 56 158 677 12 39 13 
Valencia 127 1,065 713 91 184 747 2,927 14 149 26 
Unallocated 13 297 1,744 324 402 4,944 7,724 43 946 1,968 
Total $4,778 $30,819 $24,311 $4,811 $9, 002 $47,932 $121,653 $1,132 $11,503 $19, 866 
(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N.M. Bureau of Revenue 
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the face of rising prices. In Eddy the decline can 
be accounted for bydecreased employment, which RETAIL SALES: 1957 Tops 1956 
was probably accompanied by lowered income to PER CENT CHANGE: The Year 1957 from 1956 
consumers. The decline in Bernalillo county is 
not so easily explained, since employment and 
income were both well above 1956. 

Only one other county experienced a decrease 
in retail sales, although two others--Chaves and 
De Baca--failed to show any gain. Grant claimed 
the dubious honor of the sharpest drop in sales, 
possibly the result of the serious cut-backs in 
metallics mining which have reduced employment 
and income in the area. 


SOME STRONG AREAS 

i Little Hidalgo county in the southwestern corner 
of the state set the year's record for the largest 
percentage hike in sales, but the increases in 

| San Juan and Valencia counties were far larger 
in dollar amounts. It is encouraging to note that 
some of the better-than-average increases oc- 
curred in the hitherto languishing counties of 
Mora, Sandoval, Harding, and Torrance. 


\ New Mexico +8 
Fast-growing San Juan county came up with the + 
greatest dollar amount of increase--better than moacco JLosAlamos +il 
one quarter of the state's total gain. The rapid 
Sales Activity in New Mexico Counties 
aL 
The Year 1957 | 
(add 1, 000's) Retail Stores Others 
Furniture & Building Amusement Service Manufacturers 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total Places Firms & Processors 
Bernalillo $15,074 $ 79,335 $ 71,588 $19, 156 $36,967 $100,026 $ 322,146 $ 3,443 $ 47,596 $ 38, 287 
Catron 0 1,226 * $34 34 36 457 2,287 33 18 $11 
Chaves 2,436 18,820 15,937 2,972 7,410 19,796 67,371 1,883 7,898 16, 864 
Colfax 447 5,927 3,965 245 1,165 5, 249 16,998 224 1,297 2,090 
Curry 1,687 11, 603 8, 400 1,973 2,344 | 9,608 35,615 763 5,840 4,344 
De Baca 3 1, 215 799 46 389 1, 466 3,918 (a) 231 (a) 
Dona Ana 1,488 14,318 12,541 2,073 4,393 11,383 46, 196 792 5,827 9,247 
Eddy 2,852 16, 255 16,645 3,639 4,988 25,251 69, 630 827 8,600 66, 416 
Grant 495 6, 298 5,953 930 1,222 6,324 21,222 266 2,228 14,559 
Guadalupe 86 3,932 2,392 72 423 1,764 8, 669 4 132 (a) 
Harding 0 1, 084 86 0 21 726 1,917 15 32 367 
Hidalgo 100 6, 209 2,027 89 564 1,720 10,709 74 428 209 
Lea 2,689 27,644 17,154 4,395 6,563 55,995 114, 440 1,354 9,108 23,715 
Lincoln 90 2,596 2,568 116 887 2,573 8,830 263 510 129 
Los Alamos 268 2,047 2,929 85 82 2,065 7,476 222 1,027 625 
Luna 468 5,393 3,425 710 579 3,487 14, 062 161 1,112 2,957 
McKinley 729 11,138 8,763 890 1,714 10, 254 33, 488 536 2,238 13,150 
Mora 17 838 264 13 36 763 1,931 30 44 204 
Otero 1,089 8,295 10, 443 1,937 3,305 7,598 32, 667 442 3, 220 3,450 
Quay 476 6,999 4,573 388 1, 026 3,555 17,017 285 1,039 272 
Rio Arriba 143 4,735 3,077 278 882 4,543 13, 658 27 615 768 
Roosevelt 519 5,645 3,708 1, 053 1,620 3, 569 16,114 233 1,777 1,399 
Sandoval 2 1,645 2,081 7 56 2,034 5,825 2 198 137 
San Juan 1, 269 29, 354 13, 686 1,724 8,979 31,383 86,395 1, 256 6, 587 9,409 
‘ San Miguel 196 4,381 4, 000 548 871 5,136 15, 132 353 1,260 586 
Santa Fe 2,625 15, 286 14, 498 2,178 4,629 14,882 54, 098 545 7, 666 3, 696 
Sierra 32 2,142 2,391 153 355 i, 548 6,621 129 656 270 
Socorro 105 3, 606 2,616 345 377 2,188 9,237 1 472 319 
i Taos 122 2,828 3,271 531 233 2,471 9, 456 135 670 252 
Torrance 26 3,741 1, 468 157 165 1,887 7,444 10 202 3 
Union 212 2,562 1,800 123 501 1,877 7,075 93 476 1,541 
Valencia 635 10,010 6, 633 678 2,034 7,353 27,343 209 1,453 1,201 
Unallocated 1,053 7,414 16, 896 2,457 4,423 84,575 116,818 946 10,904 24,614 
Total $37,433 $324,521 $267,111 $49,995 $99,239 $433,506 $1,211,805 $15, 566 $131, 361 $241,591 
(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N.M. Bureau of Revenue 
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27. ACTIVITY IN WHOLESALE TRADE 


New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


WHOLESALE ACTIVITY 

Wholesale trade in New Mexico also set a new 
high in 1957, with sales climbing 13.2 per cent 
above 1956. While wholesalers' gains for the 


SALES (add 000's) EMPLOYMENT : : 
year were better than those of retailers, their 
1956 1957 1956 1957 

postwar growth of 55 per cent falls far short of 
January $ 25, 406.0 $ 27,997.4 9, 300 9,900 
February 23, 257.6 25, 376.9 9,300 10, 000 the 105 per cent shown by retailers. 
March 26, 126.8 28, 928.8 9,600 10,000 
April 24, 220.6 28,601.6 9,700 10, 400 
May 30,573.5 31,608. 2 9,800 10, 500 AMUSEMENTS AND SERVICES 

10, 000 10, 800 
_ acinus =" Places of amusement turned in a spotty per- 
formance last year. In five months of the year 
eananhinr 33,045. 0 33, 978.0 10, 300 10, 700 they failed to equal their 1956 sales. Yet for the 
October 27,981.8 36, 540.7 10, 300 10, 600 entire year they managed to show 3.4 per cent 
November 28,759.2 28, 036.1 10, 100 nig more dollar volume than in 1956. 
25, 302.2 33,,241.9 10, 100 10, 706 

On the other hand, the variegated group called 
338, 677.8 "Services", which embraces business, personal, 
Monthly Average 27,706.5 31,379.9 9,900 10,500 

and professional services of all kinds, produced 
Source: N.M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission 


growth of this area is apparent in sales perfor- 
mance of its retailers. In 1950 they did $11.6 
million, less than 2 per cent of the state's total, 
and ranked 13thamong the counties. By 1953 they 
had jumped to seventh place with sales of $31.3 
million. In 1957 they pushed up from fifth place 
to third, by selling $86.4 million worth of goods, 
accounting for better than 7 per cent of the 
state's total volume. 


The remarkable expansion of the gas and oil 
industry, which was discussed in the September 
1957 issue of the bulletin, has been primarily 
responsible for the recent growth of this area. 
An additional factor of importance has been the 
exploration, mining, and milling of uranium ores 
in the San Juan Basin. 


These uranium activities have been largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid growthin the Grants area, 
which is reflected in the husky increase of re- 
tail sales in Valencia county. With several new 
mills just coming into production in this area, the 
county will probably continue to set new records 
in retail trade. 


the very substantial gain of 14.8 per cent. Much 
of this increase was attributable to the very rapid 
expansion of specialized engineering services. 
The remarkable growth of this specialized group 
in this state is demonstrated by the fact that in 
September of last year there were 269 firms em- 
ploying more than 9,900workers, whereas in the 
same month of 1950 there were only 98 firms 
with employment of 3,400. During the past year 
employment in these establishments has increas- 
ed 23 per cent. 


Two other sub-groups in the classification of 
services have also enjoyed vigorous growth since 
1950--business services and medical and health 
services. The number of firms covered by un- 
employment insurance rendering various business 
services--advertising, credit, stenographic, ac- 
counting, and so forth--has increased from 186 
employing 2,700 workers to 352 employing 3,300 
workers, Employment of these establishments 
increased 8 per cent during 1957 alone. The 
growth of employment in the medical and health 
group since 1950 has been even greater--100 per 
cent as compared with 74 per cent. 

LE. 


28. EMPLOYMENT AND SALES IN SERVICES AND AMUSEMENT TRADES 


New Mexico, 1956 & 1957 


Year Monthly 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 
Sales (add 000's) 
Amusements 1956 $1,230 1,057 811 864 1,295 1,326 1,669 1,363 1,968 956 1,442 1,068 15,049 1,254 
1957 $ 1,001 1,263 1,018 1,401 1,313 1,285 1,497 1,304 2,116 1,187 1,049 1,132 15,566 1,297 
Business, Personal & 1956 $9,259 8,304 8,575 8,592 9,677 9,897 9,685 9,083 11,267 9,337 9,387 11,298 114,361 9,530 
Professional Services 1957 $ 9,991 10,376 9,714 10,510 11,866 11,555 11,140 10,919 10,781 12,041 10,964 11,503 131,360 10,947 7 
Employment in Services 1956 22,100 21,900 22,700 23,500 23,900 24,600 24,800 25,000 24,800 24,700 24,800 24,400 -- 23,900 
& Amusements 1957 24,300 24,300 24,500 25,200 25,800 26,900 27,000 27,400 26,700 27,000 26,800 26,300 -- 26,000 


Source: N. M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission 
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Finance WSS 


The diverse influences operating throughout 
the national and state economies last year re- 
flected in the behavior of New Mexico's financial 
institutions and patterns. Some elements, such 
as department store credit, showed fluctuations 
similar to the temperamental behavior of things 
like construction; some activities, like business 
failure liabilities, were strongly reminiscent of 
shutdowns among metals mines; other elements, 
like bank resources and life insurance sales,ex- 
perienced almost unremitting vigor. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS GREW STRONGER 

Aconsistent trend toward general strengthening 
of New Mexico's commercial banks was continued 
last year as evidenced by the slow but sure in- 
crease of capital accounts in relation to totai 
deposits. In 1952, for example, capital accounts 
in our banks equaled 5.3 per cent of total de- 
posits; last year they equaled 6.4 percent, prob- 
ably the highest ratio yet. Certainly, no year 
since the 1940s can beat it. Also, the ratio of 
capital accounts to total assets has increased 
from 5.1 per cent in 1952 to 6.0 in 1957. A third 
indication of gradual strengthening is the increas- 
ing ratio of loans and discounts to total earning 
assets. In 1950 that ratio was 45.5 per cent; in 
1957 it was 49.0. 

The New Mexico banks are, however, becoming 
slightly less liquid from year to year. The pro- 
portion of cash onhand to total deposits last year 
was 25 percent, representing a steady weakening 
in position of cash to deposits. In 1951 the ratio 
was 34.6. Last year's decline may also have 
been related to the "tight money" situation. 

Another declining ratio is that between U. S. 
Government obligations held and total earning 
assets. In 1951 the ratio was 55.9; last year it 
had dropped to 45.4. While the secondary re- 
serve position of the banks is reduced by such a 
trend, their earnings position is improved con- 
siderably by the increasing proportion of loans 
and discounts. 

Totals recorded by the 52 commercial banks in 
the state in '57 were impressive. Total assets 
moved up from $609.6 million in 1956 to $639 
million, assets of the 26 state banks increasing 
from $183.1 million to $194.1 and those of the 
26 national banks growing from $426.6 million to 
$444.9 million. Last year's increase of 5 per 
cent in total assets was considerably less vigor- 
ous than the 9 per cent of '56 and the 10 per cent 
of '52; yet the 1957 performance far outdistanced 
the 1 percent gain of the 14,000 U.S. commercial 
banks as a whole. 

Totaldeposits rose from $573 millionto $594.8 
million, a gain of 4 percent. Loans anddiscounts 
rose from $201 million to more than $234.6, a 
jump of 17 per cent. 


Bank Loans and Discounts 
1952-1957 


(in millions as of December 31) 


$235 


1952 


1956 1957 


Reports from Federal Reserve Banks indicate 
that in the Tenth FED District loans and deposits 
of member banks wavered back and forth from 
month to month, showing much less stability than 
during the year before. In comparison with 1956 
figures, loans dipped during six months and de- 
posits dipped during three. During 1956, monthly 
loans and deposits did not drop below those for 
any corresponding month in 1955. Instead, each 
month both accounts experienced consistent gains; 
loans, from 5 per cent to 18; deposits, from 3 
per cent to 11. 


New Mexico member banks inthe Eleventh Dis- 
trict had total gross loans and discounts outstand- 
ing which were $7.3 million higher than the year 
before, with totals amounting to $50.9 million. 
The loan picture in New Mexico member institu- 
tions differed from that inthe District as a whole. 
In New Mexico, consumer credits showed the 
largest increase, but were in third place in Dis- 
trict loans; commercialand industrial loans came 
next in New Mexico's banks, but in the District 


29. RESOURCES OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND SAVINGS & LOAN ASSNS. 
New Mexico 1952-1957 


Savings & Loan Assns, Commercial Banks 
Resources Per Cent Resources Per Cent 


Year (000's) Change (000's) Change 
1952 $ 48,157 -- $470, 030 -- 

1953 58,160 + 20.8 491,470 + 4.6 
1954 72,465 + 24.6 519,752 + 5.8 
1955 88,328 + 21.9 559,654 + 7.7 
1956 102,618 + 16.2 609,622 + 8.9 
1957 114,481 + 11.6 638,994 + 5.0 


Source: Data on state banks and 1952-1956 data 
on building and loan associations--N.M. 
State Bank Examiner 
All other--condensed reports furnished 
the Bureau of Business Research 


i : 
= = 
$133 $145 $153 $191 $201 Ti 
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such loans were far out in front of all others-- 
especially, loans topetroleum manufacturers and 
trade concerns; and loans to brokers and dealers 
were third in New Mexico instead of second as 
they were in the District as a whole. 


BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS ALSO GREW 
Nationally, savings and loan associations had 
their third biggest year from the standpoint of 
growth in assets--next to 1955 and 1956. In this 
state, however, despite a healthy increase in 
assets of 11.6 per cent, such associations were 
far from duplicating their 1954 performance, 
which resulted in an increase in assets of 25 per 
cent. Federal savings and loan associations 
moved ahead a trifle more strongly than state- 
chartered associations. Loans by both groups 
combined increased last year by 11 per cent. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES CONTINUED TO SOAR 

Life insurance companies had another bonanza 
year. Sales increased 20 per cent, and the index 
of sales reachedthe all-time annualhighof 539.9, 
compared with 449.3 for '56, 360.7 for '55, 271.1 
for '54, and 247.5 for '53, and so on. Total sales 
last year came to $227.2 million in comparison 
with $189.1 million in 1956 and $156.8 the year 
before. Such sturdy expansion is indicative of, 
among other things, a heightening level of living 
among New Mexicans, since purchase of life in- 
surance apparently goes hand in hand with greater 
financial security and freedom. As an example 
of the general well-being among our insurance 
companies, one ofthe biggest recorded its largest 
annual gain in total ownership on record and ex- 
perienced its ninth consecutive annual production 
record, 


Indexes of Life Insurance Sales, 1952-1957 


Index 


(1947-49 = 100) 
550 
450 

1952 1953 1954 1955 —~ ss 


DEPARTMENT STORE CREDIT--UP AND DOWN 

Another measure of the state of health of con- 
sumer credit in general is the state of health of 
department store credit in particular. According 
to FED reports, such credit in the Tenth and 
Eleventh Districts--in December 1957 compared 
with December 1956--showed no change in sales 
on credit in the Tenth, but a 1 per cent gain in 
the Eleventh. Cash sales were down 3 per cent 
in the former and not at all in the latter; regular 
charge-account sales were 1 per cent higher in 
the Kansas City district, but 1 per cent lower in 
the Dallas district. Instalment sales were the 
ones showing significant changes: an increase of 
18 per cent in the Tenth and of 15 per cent in the 
Eleventh. 


In the matter of accounts receivable, depart- 
ment stores in the K..C. district gained 2 percent 
in regular charge accounts, but had a 6 per cent 
reduction in instalment accounts. The other dis- 
trict had a 3 per cent drop in regular charge 
accounts and a 3 per cent gain in instalment 
accounts. 


Also of interest is the fact that in the Tenth, 
department stores had collection ratios (that is, 
collections made during the month as a percent- 
age of accounts receivable at the beginning of the 
month) in December 1957 that were 46.8 for 
charge accounts and 18 per cent for instalments, 
the first ratio being nearly 2 points below that 
in the preceding December, but the instalment 
collections ratio being nearly 2 points better than 
in '56. Such contradictory figures would seem 
to indicate that New Mexico department stores 
did not all enjoy or suffer from identical situa- 
tions in consumer credit. 


GOVERNMENT BOND PURCHASES WEAKENED 

Not only are the banks perceptibly reducing 
their: holdings of U. S. Government obligations; 
individual purchases by New Mexicans of E and 
H bonds dropped last year forthe first time since 
1951. During every other year, purchases had 
increased from the year before, often by im- 
pressive percentages: 1952 sales were 29.4 per 
cent larger than those in '51; 1953 sales were up 
6.7 per cent; 1954's record was 14.6 per cent 
better than 1953's; 1955 brought a 17 per cent 
increase; and 1956, a small 1.6 per cent gain. 
Last year, however, purchases fell off nearly 
4 per cent. The lowest amount invested by in- 
dividuals in this state in E and H bonds since 
World War II was the $7.8 million in 1951; the 


highest was the $14.8 million in 1956. The total 
for 1957 came to $14. 2 million. 


Another interesting fact in this connection is 
the infinitesimal amount now being put into gov- 
ernment bonds by federal credit unions in the 
state, in comparison with investments in Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan shares and cash on hand. 
This disparity began in 1950 and has steadily in- 
creased. Before then, U. S. bonds were held in 


proportions sharply greater than the savings and 
loan shares. 


of gain. Arizona collections were up 7 per cent; 
Colorado's, up 6 per cent; Oklahoma's, up 3 per 
cent; and Utah's, up 12 per cent. In this state 
the largest gain was registered in income taxes, 
which rose 13.3 per cent. Next came sales and 
gross receipts, with a gain of 10.6 


Net taxable property valuations in the state 
have risen 14 per cent since 1955, with only five 
counties (Guadalupe, Torrance, Sierra, Harding, 
and Los Alamos) experiencing declines from 1955 
valuations, though nine were under 1956 valua- 


30. FINANCIAL ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 
(Banking Data Based on 35 Reporting Banks) 


1956 & 1957 

Year Monthly 

Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Total Average 
Bank Debits 1956 352.1 308.4 334.9 337.3 346.5 345.9 359.7 363.3 329.5 380. 358.7 360.6 4,176.9 348.1 
(millions of dollars) 1957 395.4 322.1 355.2 368.9 372.2 355.4 391.1 371.8 368.7 405.1 380.0 417.8 4,503.7 375.3 
Bank Loans & Discounts 1956 35.7 28.1 31.7 33.0 33.9 30.5 32.2 2.7 29.5 33.2 32.2 37.5 389.2 32.4 
Made (millions of dollars) 1957 35.0 28.2 34.2 35.1 35.6 33.9 35.9 31.5 34.8 37.0 34.6 46.4 422.2 35.2 
Demand Deposits 1956 295.3 284.9 285.9 290.4 296.6 290.5 292.4 288.0 278.7 295.2 298.7 311.4 (a) 292.3 
(millions of dollars) 1957 290.2 284.7 290.4 289.3 285.1 283.9 284.9 292.1 293.1 300.4 308.0 313.6 (a) 293.0 
Time Deposits 1956 83.6 82.3 2 85.5 85.9 85.6 84.7 84.7 86.0 86.5 87.5 90.3 (a) 85.6 
(millions of dollars) 1957 88.5 89.5 91.5 92.0 93.8 92.9 99.9 94.0 94.8 95.6 97.1 96.7 (a) 93.9 
Life Insurance Sales 1956 13.3 14.3 14.9 14.4 15.7 15.2 13.9 14.5 18.2 15.0 15.0 24.7 189.1 15.8 
(millions of dollars) 1957 15.0 15.8 17.8 17.5 18.8 18.7 20.6 19.3 19.7 19.0 21.1 23.3 226.6 18.9 
Employment in Finance 1956 6,200 6,300 6,400 6,400 6,600 6,700 6,700 6,700 6,600 6,700 6,600 6,800 (a) 6,600 
1957 6,800 6,900 6,900 7,000 7,000 7,200 7,300 7,400 7,500 7,700 7,800 7,700 (a) 7,300 

(a) Totals are not possible to estimate since monthly figures are not necessarily cumulative. 
Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of 35 of the 52 banks in the state, Life Insurance Agency Manag: t A iation, and N. M. Employ- 
ment Security Commission 


The largest investment by the credit unions in 
government obligations since 1943 was $42,453 
in 1945. The next year the amount dropped to 
$30,504, with F&L shares worth $2,083 and cash 
totaling $22,777. Despite an increase in numbers 
of unions since then of 262 per cent and a mem- 
bership increase of more than 505 per cent, our 
credit unions by 1956 owned less than half so 
many bonds, whereas sharesin F&L Associations 
had increased in value more than 2,000 per cent, 
and cash-on-hand had grown morethan 1,800 per 
cent. 


TAX COLLECTIONS AND PROPERTY 
VALUATIONS UP 

State tax collections for fiscal 1957 achieved a 
new high of $97.1 million, compared with $89.3 
million last year. The increase was one of 8,7 
per cent. Interestingly enough, only Utah among 
neighboring states (except Texas) beat that rate 


tions--Colfax, Guadalupe, Harding, Lincoln, De 
Baca, Sandoval, Sierra, Taos, and Union. 


Net valuations for the entire state for the three 
years came to $879.9 million, $937.9 million, 
and $1 billion-plus, respectively. The first 10 
counties in point of total valuations were (in des- 
cending order) Lea, Bernalillo, Eddy, Dona Ana, 
Grant, Chaves, Valencia, San Juan, Santa Fe, 
and Curry. 


Last year, corporation valuations accounted for 
52.6 per cent of the total. The year before, the 
percentage was 51.4. Producing mines jumped 
from $68.6 million in 1954 to $114.9 million last 
year--a 67 per cent increase. The oil-and-gas 
growth was from $97.4 million to $132.7, a hike 
of 36 per cent. Pipelines valuations rose nearly 


$15 million, moving from $55.8 million to $70. 3. 
All-in-all, a third of all 1957 valuations was on 
natural resources--to the tune of $341.5 million. 


FHA HAD A BIG YEAR 

The FHA in New Mexico processed applications 
for around $50 million last year--4,500 applica- 
tions, representing a 100 per cent annual in- 


crease. The boom was especially evident in 
Aztec, Albuquerque, Farmington, Gallup, and 
Grants. A sharp rise in loan applications came 


late in the year and has, so far, carried over 
into 1958, apparently forecasting a continuation 
of the home-building boom. 


BUSINESS FAILURES ALSO INCREASED 
The amount of business failure liabilities last 
year was 151 per cent greater than in 1956. The 


dollar amount was $8.6 million compared with 
$3.4 millionthe year before. In 1950 such liabili- 
ties totaled only $920,000. The previous high 
was 1955's $3.4 million. The index of business 
failure liabilities averaged 622.3 last year. In 
1950 it stood at 67.0 andin 1952 at 99.5, with 
1947-49 representing par. 


BOND MARKETINGS 

Sales of state, county, and municipal bonds, as 
recorded in the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, totaled $15,755,000 last year. Many other 
issues were authorized by voters. 


--M.1.M. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES IN SELECTED FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


1956 - 1957 


Insurance 
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Assn, 
Resources 


+6% | 


Ordinary Life FederalS& L State Bank 
Resources 
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Business Activity in New Mexico 


Per Cent Change INDEX 
December 1957 from December 1957 
December Year Earlier Nov. Dec. (Average Month 
1957 December 1957 1957 1956 1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 267.4 245.9 + 16.3 + 8.8 267.4 
*Sales of Retail Stores (1, 000's) $121,653 $118, 626 + 28.3 * 8:4 247.3 
Apparel Stores 4,778 4, 099 + 70.0 + 16.6 241.2 
Automotive Dealers 30,819 29, 821 + 13.0 + 3.3 226.0 
Subsistence Stores 24, 312 23,617 + 11.5 + 2.9 210.9 
Furniture and Appliance Stores 4,811 4,733 + 28.9 + 4.6 189.1 
Building Materials Dealers 9, 002 7,283 + 18.4 + 23.6 184.8 
Other Retail Stores 47,932 49,073 + 51.6 - 2.3 327.5 
*Sales of Amusement Establishments (1, 000's) $ 1,132 $ 1,068 * 33 + 6.0 127.0 
*Sales of Service Establishments (1, 000's) 11,503 11,298 + 4.9 > 138 297.5 
*Sales of Contractors (1, 000's) 33, 699 27, 768 + 44,2 + 21.4 493.1 
*Sales of Wholesalers (1, 000's) 35, 242 25, 302 + 25.7 + 39.3 174.5 
*Public Utilities' and Carriers’ Sales (1, 000's) 15, 469 11,195 + 19,4 + 38.2 330.6 
a *Manufacturers' and Processors' Sales (1, 000's) 19, 866 21, 361 + 8.0 - 7.0 265.0 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000's) 23, 284 24,713 + 10.4 - 5.8 663.9 
*Bank Debits, 35 banks (1, 000's) $417,765 $360, 638 + 9.9 + 15.8 263, 34 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 35 banks (1, 000's) 46,435 37,489 + 34.4 + 23.9 279, 32 
Demand Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000's) 313,581 311, 380 + 1.8 + 6.7 170, 12 
Time Deposits, 35 banks (1, 000's) 96,745 90, 332 - 0.4 ¢ @ 276, 22 
Business Failure Liabilities, (1, 000's) 37 53 - 50.0 - 29.7 130.1 
Postal Receipts, 34 post offices (1, 000's) 889 858 + 64.7 + 3.6 369, 34 
Number of Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 214, 800 202, 600 + 0.5 + 6.0 163.1 
in Manufacturing 21, 200 20, 400 + 0.5 + 3.9 213.8 
in Mining 17, 000 16, 900 - 2.3 + 0.6 147.6 
in Transportation and Utilities 20, 300 19, 800 - 0.5 + 2.5 135.3 
in Trade 50, 000 46, 200 * 43 + 8.2 168.3 
in Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 7,700 6, 800 - 2.3 + 13.2 262.4 
in Services and Miscellaneous 26,300 24, 400 - 1.9 * 78 122.5 
in Government 54, 700 52, 000 - 0,2 + §.2 191.7 
in Contract Construction 17, 600 16,100 e os + 8.3 139.3 
*Building Permits, total 16 cities (1, 000's) $ 5,599 $ 2,935 - 21.8 + 90.8 223.2° 
Residential 3, 467 2,295 - 123.4 + 51.1 222.44 
Nonresidential 1,818 273 - 31.5 +565.7 268. 0% 
Other 314 367 - 42.9 - 14.6 110, 94 
*Petroleum Production (1, 000's of bbls) 8, 045 7,697 + 5.3 + 4.5 212.1 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 70, 148 61,141 + 0.8 + 14.7 436.1 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000's of kwh's) 235, 335 193, 341 + 74.2 + 21.9 266.7 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 77.7 91.9 + 2.3 - 24.8 77.7 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000's of lbs) 10,400 12, 204 + 2.0 14.8 98.4 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000's of lbs) 460 1,204 + 2.2 - 61.8 44.3 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000's of lbs) 3,200 5,350 + 3.3 - 40.2 50,1 
Mine Production - Potash (1, 000's of tons) 1,112 1,040 + 3.9 + §.3 277.8 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 96.2 81.7 e¢ 23 + 17.7 96.2 
Index of Livestock Prices 101.3 78.9 + 4.4 + 28.4 101.3 
Index of Crop Prices 90.5 96.4 = 2 - 6.1 90.5 
Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000's) $ 29,168 $ 18,781 - 23.9 + 55.3 189.2 
Livestock and Products 9,721 7,429 - 54.0 + 30.9 105.2 
Crops 19, 447 11, 352 + 13.1 + 71.3 314.7 
Per Cent Change INDEX 
January 1958 from January 1958 
January Year Earlier Dec, Jan, (Average Month 
1958 January 1957 1957 1957 1947-49 = 100 
Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000's) $432,905 $407, 088 * 4.8 + 6.3 266, 2 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000's) 42, 782 36, 459 - 10.7 + 17.3 249, 4% 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000's) 307, 198 298, 309 « 2% . 2 162, 42 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000's) 98, 223 89, 961 - 0.8 + 9.2, 274. 0? 
Building Permits, total 16 cities (1, 000's) $ 6,374 $ 5,592 + 13.8 + 14,0 252. 9? 
Residential 3, 292 2,234 - 5.1 + 47.3 214.4" 
Nonresidential 2,424 2,719 + 33.3 - 10.8 357.4 
Other 658 639 +109.8 + 3.1 232. 6° 
Index of all Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 98.3 84.8 + 2.2 + 15.9 98.3 
{ Index of Livestock Prices 107.0 82.2 + 6.6 + 30.2 107.0 
Index of Crop Prices 83.3 98.0 - 8.0 - 15.0 83.3 
*Indexes for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 
Although the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with ind for pr ding ith 
he figures in this series are based on the average of three month's data. 
NaNot available 
Sources: 
Retail Sales data: N.M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Potash Production: N.M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U.S, Bureau of Mines 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N,M. Oil Conservation Farm Prices and Marketings: U.S, Agricultural Marketing 
Commission Service 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 
Management Association Bureau of Business Research 
Wage Employment (all categories): N.M. Employment Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Security Commission 


Monthly Summary (Continued from front page) 


Despite the fact that sales of furniture and 
appliance stores were still considerably below 
their high levels of early 1956, they continued to 
show encouraging improvement from the low 
levels of mid-1957. 

Although unemployment was downfrom Novem- 
ber, it was somewhat higher than in December 
1956. Employment hit an all-time high, however, 
and average weekly earnings were up. From the 
sales performance at retail stores it may be in- 
ferred that consumers were spending liberally. 
Sales of both amusement and service establish- 
ments were up. 

The value of building permits issued in the 
principal cities of the state dropped sharply from 
their high November figure, but they were near- 
ly double the amount recorded a year earlier. 
Contractors' sales, bolstered by highway con- 
struction, showed another substantial gain and 
set another new high. 

Preliminary indications, derived from January 
data on banking and building permit activity, are 
that business conditions continued to hold up well 
into the early part of 1958. The slight gain in 
debits ran counter to the usual seasonal pattern, 
while the drop in loans and in demand ‘deposits 
was about normal for January. 
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